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INSPIRATIONAL COMMUNISTS: Ernest 
Lefever may have a little difficulty getting his 
position as President Reagan’s Human 
Rights Advisor. Lefever has more going 
against him than most of Reagan’s appoin- 
tees. According to the Associated Press, 
Lefever told Senator Charles Percy of Illinois 
and Senator Paul Tsongas of Massachusetts 
that opposition to his appointment as 
advisor to Reagan is “organized by com- 
munist sources.” 


ADVISE WITHOUT CONSENT: A Cali- 
fornia State Senate committee has approved 
a bill requiring a 24-hour waiting period 
before an abortion and “informed consent” 
in the form of photos and anti-abortion 
tracts. This measure supplements other bills 
approved by the anti-abortion forces in the 
past few weeks, including a bill prohibiting 
group insurance coverage of abortions, a 
bill requiring parental consent for minors 
wishing abortions, and a measure requiring 


every abortion in California to be reported to | 
state health officials. This latest bill was 
called “an interference with the doctor- 
patient relationship” by Marth Gorman, a 
spokesperson for the California Medical 
Association. 


OILS WELL THAT ENDS WELL: The 
Energy Action Educational Foundation 
released a report Friday indicating that 20 
major oil companies are in possession of 
over 160 million acres of undeveloped 
leases—an area the size of Texas. “These 
findings clearly demonstrate that the oil 
companies, not the federal government, 
have been locking up land in order to cash in 
on higher oil and gas prices in the future,” 
said Edwin Rothschild, the director of 
Energy Action. Oil industry officials defend 
this policy, stating that many factors— 
including court suits by environmentalists 
—delay exploration of all of a company’s 
holdings. David Tayrien, a spokesman for 
Standard Oil of Indiana, said that the 


company is “extremely proud” of its leasing 
record. 


A GLOWING TRIBUTE: The Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission voted Monday to 
cut two months from the time it takes to 
issue a license for operation of a nuclear 
power plant. The three to one vote on the 
part of the NRC is the result of intense 
pressure from Congress to speed up the 
licensing of the dozen or so nuclear plants 
now scheduled for completion. The process 
the NRC is replacing was instituted after the 
accident two years ago at Three Mile Island. 


INNOCENT: A San Francisco federal judge 
ruled Wednesday that the United States 
government is not responisible for the death 
of a man who was exposed to a germ warfare 
test in 1950. The test case, brought into 
court by the survivors of Edward Nevin, a 
prominent San Franciscan, would have 
made the United States liable for the results 
of that and other bacterial warfare tests. 


Chemistry labs 


Disposable safety 


by Mary Ann Kirch 


If you have ever been in a UCSC chemistry 
lab, you might have noticed there is some- 
thing not quite right about them. Odors 
often linger in the air, puddles of chemicals 
are left on the countertops and students can 
be seen hastily disposing of chemicals in 
sinks while hurrying through an experiment. 

The lab rooms can be hazardous. ‘‘There 
are two ways you can look at it. One is that 
they’re extremely safe, the other is that 
they’re completely a mess. The truth is they 
are a little of both,” says Sebastian, chemistry 
graduate student and TA. 

Students in organic chemistry are working 
with extremely toxic chemicals. Some of the 
chemicals used in organic class labs—like 
nitrobenzene, 2,4 dinitral, Analine, Phenol, 
Chloroform and benzene—are poisonous 
and quickly absorbed through the skin. 
Chemistry 1B, part two of the first year 
introductory inorganic chemistry, also uses a 
chemical, carbon tetrachloride, which is 
carcinogenic and also rapidly absorbed 
through the skin. Students could prevent 
unnecessary exposure to these chemicals by 
wearing protective gloves. Unfortunately, 
the gloves the university provides do not 
protect against most of these types of chem- 
icals. ‘Gloves that would protect the stu- 
dents from all the chemicals used in the labs 
would cost $20 a pair,” says Chuck Pullen of 
the campus Environmental Health and Safety 
Office. 

Pullen and some students feel that students 
shouldn’t wear gloves at all. The gloves 
provided are bulky and may cause more 
spills than would normally occur if the 
student were wearing no gloves at all. But 
then the students would have no protection 
against the chemicals. 

Chemicals used in organic chemistry are 
extremely flammable. The first-year inor- 
ganic series does not always adequately 


not prepared either in attitude or skills,” 
says Tim Rogers, another chemistry grad- 
uate student and TA. 

Although they don’t occur frequently, 
there have been fires in the labs. ‘Fires are 
usually small and confined but could be 
potentially dangerous,” says Sebastian. Fire 
hazards could be reduced by using safer 
methods of heating. “Bunsen. burners and 
hot plates are not good for heating volatile 
substances,” says Rogers. An alternative is 
to use steam lines to make a steam bath to 
heat chemicals. ““The steam lines here don’t 
work,” says Rogers. ‘“‘No one has died, no 
one has suffered serious irreparable injury, 
but there have been accidents. I think 
something could be done.” 

There is some indication that the ventila- 
tion system in the labs is not functioning 
properly. “‘There’s some kind of suction 
that’s just not working,” says Rogers. “‘It’s 
the same in the research labs as well [as the 
teaching labs].” 

Pullen inspects the hoods used to protect 
students from toxic fumes annually or by 
reanest and says, “They're OK if people 
follow the warnings. They meet require- 
ments.” 

Although the hoods meet government 
regulations they do not meet the UC system- 
wide recommendations. Cloth ribbons are 
now used to show students whether or not air 
is moving through the hoods. The UC 
system recommends installing gauges to 
measure the air currents. “It hasn’t been 
done because of money,” says Pullen. 

It took three years for the administration 
to bring the stacks in Thimann labs, which 
release fumes from the labs, up to regulation 
height. It has taken six months for the 
administration to install shelf restraints, 
intended to prevent chemicals from falling 
off the shelves in an earthquake, in com- 
pliance with the California Occupational 
Health and Safety Act (CAL OSHA). In- 
effective wires are still used as shelf restraints’ 
in some of the storage rooms. 


Pullen and Steve Davenport, also from the 
campus Environmental Health and Salety 
Office, would like to see. the system of 
chemical storage changed. Chemicals are 
now stored in alphabetical order Without 
regard for their incompatibility with each 
other. This greatly increases the chance of 
fire or explosion should an accident occur in 
the storage rooms. “Nothing has been donc 
because it doesn’t have priority,” says Pullen. 

Rogers says the responsibility for safety in 
the labs is passed down from the professors to 
the TAs. “I can’t ever remember seeing a 
professor in any of my labs,” says Rogers. 
“They like to turn over all the responsibility 
to the TAs.” 

A head TA is responsible for checking on 
all the labs and making sure there are no 
problems, but they do not visit the labs as 
often as needed. Some labs are never visited 
due to schedule conflicts. “I TA a night lab 
and I'll probably never see the head TA,” 
says Rogers. 

The lab TAs are responsible for day-to- 
day lab safety. They instruct the students on 
basic lab safety procedures but the students 
don’t always follow them. It’s common to 
see students without their protective eye- 
wear, which is required for every lab, or 
improperly disposing of chemicals. ‘“Stu- 
dents also leave unlabeled glassware with 
chemicals all over,” says Cynthia Mosier, 
who cleans the Thimann labs after a class. “1 
pick things up and I don’t know what it is. I 
just hope for the best.” 

Overcrowding is another frequent problem 
in the labs. “We don’t have enough graduate 
students to teach the labs,” says Rogers. 
Undergraduate juniors and seniors are also 
hired to teach labs. Both Rogers and Sebastian 
would like to see the labs limited to 16 to 18 
students. ‘‘Last year they were stuffed full,” 
says Rogers, with 24 students per lab. 

This fall an estimated 400 students will be 
wanting to take chemistry 8A, not all of 
whom can be accomodated. “Enrollment is 
up and they’re not making the necessary 
adjustments to account for that. It’s not 
going to get any better until we get more TAs to 


open up more lab sections,”  savs 
Rogers. WA 
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Weapons labs 


Public pressure prevails 


by Mike Martin 


Angry UC Regents bowed to pressure 
from State Assembly Speaker Willie Brown 
by postponing a decision on the renewal of 
the university’s five-year contract to manage 
four Department of Energy laboratories— 
including the nuclear weapons design lab in 
Livermore and Los Alamos—until next 
month, 

The Regents Oversight Committee voted 
six-to-four in favor of delaying a motion 
made by Regent Stanley K. Sheinbaum so 
that the opposition, which includes top level 
UC administrators as well as students and 
faculty, could have time to organize. 

The vote came after the Regents heard a 
telegram read by Governor Brown’s aid, 
Julia Silber, that charged that the issue was 
rushed to the board’s agenda ahead of 
schedule in an attempt to avoid discussion 
on the topic. Silber then went on to 
comment that Brown would obstruct next 
year’s university budget in the Assembly 
Ways and Means Committee if the Regents 
voted on the contract as planned on Thursday. 

Although Sheinbaum called Silber’s com- 
ments “offensive” and said that he resented 
Brown’s attempts to “‘politicize” the univer- 
sity system, he asked for a month’s delay 
“for other reasons.” 

Brown’s telegram referred to a 
comment made by UC President David 
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Saxon last September that the contract would 
be ready for consideration by the Regents 
sometime in the fall of 781. 

According to Sarah Molla, Saxon’s spokes- 
person, talks went faster than anticipated 
and the item was placed before the Regents 
gathered at the LA convention center for 
this month’s meeting. Molla said that “these 
things just come up when they’re ready.” 

Jayne Madamba, co-director of the Stu- 
dent Lobby in Sacramento, said that the 
hasty negotiations and the premature appear- 
ance of the contract on the Regent's agenda 
were an effort to avoid opposition to the 
controversial issue. She also said that she 
had spoken on Tuesday to Governor Brown, 
who is also a member of the Regents, and 
that he “didn’t know anything about it.” 
The governor also indicated that he was in 
“definite opposition” to contract renewal. 

Under the present contract, the DOE pays 
the university $3.4 million per year to 
manage four of its labs; the Lawrence Berke- 
ley Lab, the Laboratory on Nuclear Medicine 
at UCLA, and the two nuclear weapons 


design laboratories in Livermore and Los | 


Alamos. The two weapens design labs are 
the nation’s only nuclear weapons design 
plants and are responsible for all atomic 
weaponry developed in the US. 
Opposition from students, faculty and 
administration to university management of 
the DOE weapons labs is widespread and 
sin 1970 there have been two systemwide 


the responsibility of the student. 
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.eterendums passed calling for severance of 
ties with the laboratories. UCSC Chancellor 
Sinsheimer is one of the more prominent 
opponents and has called for an end to the 
UC-DOE link in a letter to the Regents. 

Spokesperson Molla says that UC Presi- 
dent Saxon is aware of the opposition but 
favors contract renewal because the univer- 
sity’s involvement “serves to protect national : 
interests.” 

The university has had a contract to 
manage the laboratories since 1943 when it 
was approached by the government to help 
develop the atom bomb used in WWII. 
After the war, the university continued its 
involvement and expanded it to manage the 
Livermore lab which was built in 1953. 

According to Mike Ross, spokesperson at 
the Livermore lab, the weapons laboratories 
would prefer to remain under university 
management. He said that good manage- 
ment could come from anywhere but that 
alternatives would be “inferior.” 

But the Scientific Advisory Committee 
(SAC), appointed by Saxon in 1973 to evaluate the 
laboratories, said that the main advantage of 
the university’s management to the labs is 
the prestige and professional freedom that 
comes from “academic ambience.” 

The university handles the $900 million 
laboratory budgets and manages their re- 
search programs. Thos programs currently 
include MX strategic missle systems, a variety 
of cruise missile warheads, the Trident sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missile, two rede- 
signed tactical nuclear artillery shells and 
the Pershing II missile system. The Liver- 
more lab is also involved in laser weapons 
research. 

In addition to its annual $3.4 million 
salary, the DOE gives the university access to 
the laboratories facilities which, according 
to SAC, are “resources of great value to the 
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university in its teaching and research pro- 
grams.” 

SAC findings showed that last year, 114 
UC faculty members collaborated with re- 
searchers at Livermore and another 92 
consulted for the laboratory. In addition, 61 
students worked part time at the lab and 
“hundreds” of faculty members worked out 
informal arrangements to use equipment or 
consult with lab researchers. 

In its report to Saxon last week, SAC 
recommended that the university continue 
management of the laboratories. The 11 
members of the committee were appointed 
by Saxon and include prominent UC physi- 
cal scientists, a former Air Force secretary and 
a former director of the Livermore lab. The 


-the committee made its recommendations based 


on findings from 1977-1980. 

Harold Weaver, SAC chairman’ and 30- 
year professor of astro-physics at UC Berkeley, 
cited a “strong historical precedent” for 
recommending continued involvement with 
the laboratories, saying that the university 
“has always been involved in designing 
these bombs.” He called conunued support 
of the projects the university’s “duty.” 

Weaver also said that he didn’t think that 
the university reaped as many academic 
benefits as it should for managing the 
laboratories but that it is unlikely that the 
university could de-emphasize weapons de- 
velopment to increase academic research. 
“The university manages, it doesn’t control,” 
Weaver said. “It’s like a store manager 


telling the owners that he doesn’t wantto sell” 


fruit anymore—it doesn’t work that way.” 

In its report to Saxon, the panel recom- 
mended that better ways be found “to 
inform the faculty, the students and others 
in the university about the nature and 
extent” of the benefits that come with the 


UC-DOE relations. 
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UCSC writing program © 


Trials and tribulations 


by Shari Anderson 


“It has been tremendously successful,” - 


said Don Rothman, lecturer in writing and 
literature at Oakes College, referring to the 
UCSC writing program. This program, in- 
tended to “help students develop effective 
prose for anything,” was conceived in 1973 
and has expanded greatly its courses and 
services to students in the last few years. 
Unfortunately, a recent change in university 
policy toward lecturers who make up the 
program, has threatened the continuity of 
the writing program staff. 

The problem lies in the university’s policy 
to lecturers. Formerly, a full-time 
lecturer could teach for eight years before 
being given either security status (a perman- 
ent job) or forced to leave. Now, that has 
been changed to only four years. Half-time 
lecturers are not subject to this restriction, 
so despite the demand for more courses 
from the writing staff, the lectureres must be 
kept in half-time positions to insure contin- 
uity in the program. 

Continuity is a primary consideration of 
the staff. Carol Freeman, writing instructor 
at Cowell College, said that.a permanent 
staff allows a better rapport to develop 
among the students, the faculty and the 
writing staff. Lecturers are able to become 
more aware of the particular needs of their 
particular colleges. In addition, Freeman 
said, “We believe that people get better at 
teaching writing with experience.” 

Rothman has been with the program 
since its inception in 1973, when he first 
came to UCSC. “At that time,” Rothman 
explained, “the only comprehensive writing 
courses offered were Subject A, and students 
had to enroll in an extension course and pay 
$45, and didn’t get credit. I refused to do 
that. Students had to get credit.” 

The following year, the university made 
Subject A a regular credit course. By 1975, 
the writing tutor program had been estab- 
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lished at Oakes College and-soon spread to 
all the colleges. However, the eight halftime 
lecturer positions, one permanently asso- 
ciated with each college, became a reality 
only a few years ago. 

At present, the Campus Writing Program, 
which Rothman emphasizes “a being dis- 
tinct from the Creative and Science writing 
programs,” includes the lecturers, all of 
whom are professional writing teachers, as 
well as three professional journalists who 
teach newspaper and magazine writing and 
other topics related to journalism. According 
to Freeman, one of these journalism posi- 
tions may become permanent. 

Writing Program staff also teach the 
Humanities 1 classes, including a special 
section for re-entry women.The campus 
writing tutor program is coordinated by 
Rothman, and this year, for the first time, 
writing program staff were asked to teach 
special intensive writing sections in the 
college foundation seminar courses. 

“It’s remarkable to see the kind of progress 
that can be made in the right kind of 


environmentand with the proper support,” ° 


Rothman said, commenting on the pro- 
gram’s success. He emphasized that the 
writing program is not intended to be 


remedial. “It’s a chance to look at ideas that , 


are worth generating and give them a shape 
that other people can appreciate.” 
Students are generally favorable towards 
the writing staff. Said Doug MacKollar, a 
participant in an intensive writing section 
held last fall at Stevenson, “I think it helped 
me; not in passing Subject A, but in writing 
papers. The teacher was always helpful.” 
However, he felt that the concentration on 
writing did not allow in-depth analysis of the 
books read. Another student in the same 
section, Judith Tury, said the instruction 
helped her writing “100 percent.” 
Another student, who was in Humanities 
1 during winter quarter, felt that for the first 
time, she was told what was wrong with her 
writing. “People told me my writing didn’t 
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Don Rothman teaching writing 


flow. What does that mean? This teacher 
explained it. ’'d recommend the class for 
everybody.” Sharan Street, a student in the 
magazine writing class, said that the “course 
is very good and should definitely be con- 
tinued. The teacher is very professional and 
knowledgeable.” 

The quality of the UCSC writing program 
largely comes from the professional, perma- 
nent staff of instructors. “We are the only 
one [of the UC campuses] with profession- 
ally-qualified people teaching writing,” says 
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Rothman, “not grad students, not people 
who'd rather teach literature, but profes- 
sional writers. I think that’s very important 
because it insures a higher quality of instruc- 
tion and committment to what is a very 
difficult task.” 

Despite the difficulties, the writing pro- 
gram, according to Freeman, “isn’t enough, 
but works pretty well. We're always trying to 
improvc it, to meet the needs of the students 
in a more satisfactory way. As we learn from 
experience, we'll get better.” 
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UCSC’s conservative 
alumni ties 


by Richard Roati 


Everybody knows that UCSC is a “pro- 
gressive” university, right? 

Sure. Just ask local attorney Tim Morgan. 

Morgan, along with Watsonville area super- 
visor E. Wayne Moore, State Senator John 
Doolittle (R-Sacramento), and former City on 
a Hill editor Bernie Walp, is a member of a 
growing community of conservatives who 
are causing fear and trepidation among 
Santa Cruz progressives. All graduated from 
UCSC. 

Walp stands as a good example of the 
college student who applies his education in 
the “real” world. After graduating from 
UCSC, he worked for two campaign firms 
fighting rent control in Santa Cruz. He 
helped defeat both Measure N (1979) and 
Measure B (1978). 

In 1980, he returned to direct the campaign 
against Measure A, the initiative which 
would have banned the local manufacture 
of parts for nuclear weapons. Then he wrote 
a controversial proposal designed to help 
local conservatives and business people re- 
take control of city politics. 

Where is he now? A spokesperson for his 
former firm, Solem and Associates in San 
Francisco, says that no one in the office 
knows. Rumor has it that he has been 
bumped up the ladder—to a job in the 
Reagan administration in Washington, DC. 

Despite the example of Walp and other 
similar graduates, Morgan, class of °70, 
insists that “it’s true” that UCSC is a liberal 
campus, and that he and other conservatives 
“are the exceptions that prove the rule.” 

How, then, were they able to remain aloof 
from the radicalism that surrounded them? 

‘‘We knew who we were and so we were 
less easily thrown off course,” Morgan ex- 
plained. “I don’t think I ever went through 
an identity oe or if I did, it was in 
kindergarten.’ 

Identity crisis or not, Supervisor Moore 


insists that the reason for the conservatives | 


later success was because at UCSC the right 
wing was so small that “we were forced to go 
twice as hard to keep up with the opposition.” 
Moore says the question is “‘one that we’ve 
talked about a lot among. ourselves.” 

He also admitted, however, that politically 
“times have changed. John Doolittle would 
have been defeated if he had run for his state 
senate seat ten years ago.” After several 
phone calls to both office and home, Doo- 
little remained unavailable for comment. 

All this has local progressive activists 
worried, however. Campaign organizer Tim 
Jenkins characterized Moore as a “hard 
worker, an ideologue, and, potentially, a 
rising star for the right wing.” Moore, who 
graduated in’71, has already picked the year 
(1986) when he will leave county politics in 
favor of a state or federal office. 

Moore was elected to his supervisorial 
position last November with a 62 percent 
majority. He won the runoff against Watson- 
ville City Council member Frank Osmer, a 
fellow conservative who accused Moore of 
being overly pro-development. 

Although Moore opposes county growth 
control Measure J, even once cosigning a 
suit contesting the measure, he insists that 
he is “not against growth control. I don’t 
want to see skyscrapers in the middle of La 
Selva Beach.” 


Moore’s hometown is Watsonville, where 
he served for five years on the Pajaro Valley 
School Board. While on the board he was a 
staunch opponent of the use of busing to 
achieve integration and of bilingual educa- 
tion. When he first ran for the school board 
seat in 1975, for example, he announced 
that teaching Spanish in the schools “‘is self- 
defeating because it tends to make students 


of Mexican-American ancestry lean on their 


language difficulty as a crutch.” 

Recently he said that he wants to “bring 
Hispanics into the mainstream.” Moore has 
promised to “work hard to modernize and 
mechanize” agriculture, even though he 
admits that this policy “will drive many people 
out of work.” The solution, he says, is the 
“full integration” of society. 

Morgan is no stranger to local political 
issues, either. Last fall, he took on William 
Eberly’s assault suit against then-super- 
visorial candidate Joe Cucchiara (presently a 
supervisor); Assistant Planning Commis- 
sioner Winifred Alexander's libel suit against 

ob Hall for remarks made after her ap- 
pba of a development on the O’Neill 
nch in Soquel; and Telford Smith’s libel 
suit against Tim Jenkins for 1978 adver- 
tisements opposing Smith’s successful cam- 
paign to recall progressive supervisors Phil 
Baldwin and Ed Borovatz. 


Supervisor E. Wayne Moore 


Progressives called foul, declaring the 
suits an attempt to silence local activists. 
This January, Morgan added to his list the 


.defense of former conservative supervisor 


Marilyn Liddicoat. She was named in a libel 
suit filed by former progressive supervisor 
Chris Mathews, for remarks made against 
him while they were both on the board. 
Morgan learned of the suit, he says, while 
attending President Ronald Reagan’s In- 
augural Ball with the Liddicoats. 

That same month he represented Boulder 
Creek developer Bill Nugent at a meeting 
with the chief of the State Department of 


Sanitary Engineering in an attempt to aid | 


embattled Galleon Heights development. 
The meeting took place at the office of State 
Senator Doolittle, who was also present. 
Doolittle was quoted in the Phoenix as de- 
scribing Morgan as an “old and dear friend.” 

The activists Morgan, Doolittle, and Moore 
first solidified their mutual friendship in 
1969, when they worked together to help 


elect then-Assemblyman John Wood. 

Their years at UCSC were spent as mem- 
bers of the right-wing. Moore said of those 
years, “mostly people were either extremely 
rightist or leftist. There was little middle 
ground.” Correspondingly, Moore was a 
member of the Young Americans for Freedom 
(YAF), ultra-conservative Senator Barry 
Goldwater’s youth group. The organization 
was often called ‘“‘a right-wing alternative to 
the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS).” 
In 1971, Moore was quoted by the Santa 
Cruz Sentinel as saying that the “YAF believes 
in physically confronting violence.” He 
added, ‘We believe in working within the 
system, but we’re not afraid to confront the 
SDS.” 

During the interview with City on a Hill 
however, Moore sought to downplay his 
YAF connection. “There was never a YAF 
unit on campus. Conservatives functioned 
as Young Republicans.” 


we were often called upon to do double- 
duty during debates.” One campus debate 
he particularly remembers, which ne Says 
“was actually more of a mob action,” con- 
cerned then-President Richard Nixon’s 
decision in 1970 to bomb neutral Cambodia 
during the Vietnam War: “Somebody had to 
give the President’s side. The action had 
military merits, even if supporting Nixon 
was a little debatable, politically,” Moore 
argued. 

Morgan was involved in a similar incident 
in 1969 when students at UCSC threatened 
to blockade a classroom. They were pro- 
testing the rough treatment of demonstrators 
in People’s Park in Berkeley. Morgan gave a 
deposition for a temporary restraining 
order to prevent the blockade. 

The goings were apparently rough. “We 
were secreted inside Central Services,” he 
remembers. “When it looked as though the 
building would be taken over, we moved 


Campaign organizer Tim Jenkins has characterized 
Moore as a “hard worker, an ideologue, and, 

potentially, a rising star for the nght wing.” Moore, 
who graduated in 1971, has already picked 1986 
as the year he will leave county politics in favor “i a 


‘state or federal office. 


photos by Karin Victorra 


Attorney Tim Morgan 


Even the YAFs were never in danger of 
taking control of the student body, however, 
as membership often totalled less than ten. 
As John Doolitie stated at the ime, “Frankly, 
I don’t believe we are going to make many 
conversions. But at least we can make it 
tenable to be a conservative, without being 
considered crack-pots.” 

The group established a newspaper called 
Occam’s Razor in 1971. Moore wrote the lead 
editorial in the first edition, in which he 
declared that the group was “out to offer an 
alternative [to] the monotonous mumbo 
jumbo that has been dished up on this 
campus.” Occam was an obscure philosopher 
who believed that “everything should be 
trimmed to the minimal amount,” accord- 
ing to Moore. “He should have been Ronald 
Reagan’s budget director.” He added, “‘we 
believed in Milton Friedman-style economics 
before it was popular.” 

The supervisor said that the YR was “a 
tight-knit group of conservatives, because 


over to the Carriage House and finished the 
deposition.” 

When it was disclosed that Morgan had 
given the deposition, “the reaction was 
harsh. The Chief of Police said he couldn’t 
ensure my safety if 1 went up on campus.” 
Morgan continued to go to class, however, 
although he admits that for one week he 
stopped his usual practice of eating lunch at 
Cowell. Did he have any problems? “Yes, 
my life was threatened once by a particularly 
scruffy looking fellow,” he said, puffing on 
his pipe with the air of a Basil Rathbone. 

Interestingly, both Morgan and Moore 
emphasized that they believed, as Moore 
put it, that “the university should not be 
used for political ends.” Morgan said he 
believed that political activism has trans- 
formed UCSC away from the original con- 
ception of the campus by founding Dean 
McHenry—that UCSC would be an “Oxford 
on the Pacific.” 

Instead, as students become more active, 
the “long-time, conservative community in 
Santa Cruz has the feeling that it has been 
taken over by the liberal academia.” 

“I have to wonder when I see university 
voting blocks of 85 to 90 percent on an 
issue,” Morgan related. “How is it possible 
to have such a block if in fact we have a 
diverse faculty?” 

Nevertheless, Morgan sees hope for the 
future at UCSC. “The jury is still out on the 
UCSC campus,” he said. 

Indeed, Morgan spoke warmly of the 
“many friendships” he has kept with the 
faculty. “It’s nice to know so many think well 
of you,” he noted dryly. 

Moore also sees “positive” signs develop- 
ing on campus, Recently, the supervisor 
spoke to a group of politics students here. 
“Somebody asked whether you could make 
alot of money in politics,” Moore remembers. 
“I just had to laugh. That would have been 
the last question on anybody’s mind when I 
was going to school. 

“The answer, of course, is ‘Not very 
much,’ ” Moore said with a grin. v 
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Commentators Sarah Cardin.and Doug McVadon 


photo by Renee Martinez 


National Press Review: 


Exposing bias 


by Chris Oaks 


KZSC’s “National Press Review” takes a 
“between the lines” look every Friday (7 - 
7:30 pm) at the way the press covers the 
news. Sarah Cardin and Doug McVadon, both of 
whom have worked as news directors at 


Preston. 
Cn pne |] 


WATCH FOR NEXT WEEK'S 
SPECIAL GIVE-AWAY AD! 


"CHICKEN 


open I1 am to midnight, 7 days a week 
427-1785 


2238 Mission Street 


COMMITTEE ON SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT— 1981/82 


Both undergraduate and graduate student. 
members are needed for the 1981/82 
Committee on Sexual Harassment. 
Students should apply by sending a brief 
statement about themselves and their 
interest in the Committee to Olga Euben, 
Office of Admissions, Central Services 
Building. Please include your college 
affiliation and where you can be located 


both this summer and next fall. 


Questions concerning Committee 
membership should be directed to Dana 
Andreuccetti, x2696, 180 Kresge College. 


Deadline to apply is Friday, June 5. 


in journalism 


other radio stations, host this weekly pro- 
gram that analyzes both what news is covered, 
and how itis covered. Cardin says that “what 
we are trying to do with the show is to help 
our listeners to be critical readers of the 
press and to provide them with some tools ; 
to do that.” 

Cardin and McVadon start the program 


by looking at the top story of the past week— 
last week the attempted assassination of the 
Pope. First they review headlines given to 
the story. The two major San Francisco 
papers, the San Jose Mercury and the Monterey 
Peninsula Herald had clear and straightforward 
headlines: “Pope Shot,” “Pope Survives,” 
etc. McVadon then read a rather odd head- 
line that the Santa Cruz Sentinel ran on the 
following day, “Pontiff Depressed;” a story 
angle no other newspaper employed. 

The next story they looked at was the 
election in France of a socialist, Francois 
Mitterrand. The San Francisco, San Jose and 
Monterey papers covered the story by focus- 
ing on Mitterrand’s up and down political 
career and the meaning of the election for 
France. Once again the Sentinel received 
special mention for their headline of “French 
Stock Market Panics after Election.” This is 
an example of what the “Review” is about— 
showing how news stories are often covered 
in a way that expresses the author’s or 


editor’s particular point of view. By focusing | 


their headline on the stock market's reaction, 
the Sentinel implied that some kind of eco- 
nomic chaos will follow Mitterrand’s election. 
This privilege, of interpreting the news 
instead of reporting it, is normally reserved 
for the editorial page and is part of what the 
hosts of the “Review” try to make their 
listeners more aware of. 

iIn addition to alerting their audience to 


* slants and bias in news coverage, Cardin and 


McVadon also described another flaw in a 
lot of news reporting: omission of relevant 
facts. One such news item was the recent 12- 
day disappearance of priest Roy Bourgeois 
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in El Salvador. Bourgeois had written a letter 
while in El Salvador to the US Embassy there 
in which he stated his sympathy for the poor 
and his hope that they would unite. This 
part of the letter was printed in all the local 
papers. But another portion of the letter, in 
which he said that “it hurts me deeply to 
know that my country (the US] is supplying 
military advisors and arms to a repressive 
dictatorship at war with its own people,” was 
only covered locally by the Monterey Peninsula 
Herald. This is the type of editorial comment 
by omission, says Cardin and McVadon, 
which leaves readers uninformed about a 
situation in the news. 

Another story about El Salvador illustrates 
what the hosts think is the inordinate influ- 
ence the government has over news coverage. 
Former Ambassador to El Salvador Robert 
White announced early last week that six 
marines had been arrested in El Salvador fo1 
the murders of four American women. The 
story was run by only a few papers, and then 
in the back pages. Several days later, the 
State Department issued the same announce- 
ment and it was given front page headlines. 

“National Press Review” shares one of the 
difficulties that newspapers face. Like the 
press, the hosts have a view of the world that 
invariably influences »which “facts” are 
chosen and emphasized. While Cardin and 
McVadon are not completely innocent on 
this count, they offer substantial evidence to 
support their criticisms and praise of the 
press. The “Review” is a valuable service for 
newspaper readers who want to know whether 
or not the news they read is an objective and 
accurate account of events. Vv 
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GET IT FIXED NOW 
It'll get you through finals. 


Music soothes the savage student 

so get your stereo system repaired 

now. You don’t need the hassle 
during finals week and you 


WIZARD of AUD 
1516 Pacific Ave. 423-9377 


S09 Cedar St. 
425-1177 


1211 Mission St 


do need your music. 


Get it fixed at 


PARACHUTING 


Ist JUMP COURSE 
GROUP RATES 


Antioch Parachute 
Center 
(415) 757-9957 
Closed Mon. & .Tues 
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Portrait of a citizen 


by Kimberly Hughes 


Veteran community activist Mardi 
Wormhoudt is seriously considering run- 
ning for city council this fall. Wormhoudt, a 
progressive, supports local causes ranging 
from the “Livable Streets for the Downtown 
Neighborhood” project to the proposed 
Westside neighborhood health care center. 

Wormhoudt’s most recent and pressing 
project is the CURB initiative against the 
rape and battery of women. With her history 
of activism in a wide range of issues, she was 
surprised when, at the May 2 Reproductive 
Rights rally, a local political figure warned 
her about becoming a single-issue candi- 
date. She responds: “If I am a candidate, I 
am not a single-issue candidate because I’m 
not a single-issue person. It is distressing 

\that violence against women isn’t regarded 
as another interest of the people as a whole. 

The CURB petition, which has collected 
over 4,000 signatures, demonstrates the 
public’s concern about violent crime, accor- 
ding to Wormhoudt. She believes that 
the people’s response shows “Santa Cruz 
can take responsibility as a community for 
what happens within the community.” 

Another local issue Wormhoudt supports 
is the establishment of a Westside neighbor- 
hood health care center. Wormhoudt is a 
member of a health care board which ob- 
tained a planning grant from the city for the 
health center, but the board still needs the 
city’s help to finance the center. “If the city 
can sell bonds for Dominican Hospital the 


city does have an interest in health care,” 
Wormhoudt said. 

She believes the city’s interest in health 
care should be translated into financial help 
for a health center in the Westside and Beach 
Flats neighborhoods. Wormhoudt said the 
proposed center would operated on a slid- 
ing fee scaled to fit each patient’s needs and 
ability to pay. The center would accommo- 
date the health needs of such neighborhood 
residents as senior citizens, pregnant moth- 
ers and children, according to Wormhoudt. 

Wormhoudt believes the issues of neigh- 
borhood planning, community activism 
and livable streets are enormously important 
to make neighborhoods safe, managable 
and pleasing to the eye. The Downtown 
Neighbor’s Association, which she has long 
been a member of, makes these issues its top 
priority, according to Wormhoudt. 

“The downtown neighborhood is largely 
residential. Children, bicyclists, and senior 
citizens use the streets and sidewalks in that 
area and we [Downtown Neighbors] wanted 
to stop traffic from using the residential area 
as a corridor to the Mall,” Wormhoudt said. 

The county transportation commission 
financed a year long study of the problems 
of the downtown neighborhood. The result 
was the “Livable Streets” plan to emphasize 
the residential aspect of the area between 
Pacific and Mission Streets. Now, the city 
council will review the plan with its attached 
budget requests. We hope the council will 
see the plan as a real value to the community 
and the costs as relative,” Wormhoudt said. 


Wormhoudt also supports other promi- 
nent issues for progressives in Santa Cruz 
such as relief for the desperate renters’ 
situation and Measure O. Many local con- 
servative politicians believe we don’t need 
Measure O which provides a greenbelt area 
in Santa Cruz and prevents urban sprawl. 

Renters are not adequately represented on 
city advisory committees like the Housing 
Advisory Committee and the Mall Commis- 
sion, according to Wormhoudt. None of the 
members are activists or people eligible for 
federally funded housing, she said. She thinks 
that neighborhood people should be on the 
mall commission because the mall is our 
“cultural center and our central park.”’ 

Conservatives in Santa Cruz do share 
goals with progressives, according to 
Wormhoudt. “We all want to make Santa 


Mardi Wormhoudt 


Wormhoudt thinks practicing good politics means “being 
connected to the people, involvement in neighbothood 

groups, active on committees representative of important 
local issues and allowing goals to emerge from community 


coalitions and committees.” 


Cruz a better place to live,” she said. ‘Both 
conservatives and progressives are concern- 
ed about orderly growth management of 
environmental resources and the housing 
crisis, but the kinds of action these issues are 
translated into vary,” said Wormhoudt. 
City Councilmember Bruce Van Allen 
characterized Wormhoudt’s involvement in 


local issues as praciticing “good politics.” 
Wormhoudt says she thinks practicing good 
politics means “being connected to the 
people, involvement in neighborhood groups, 
active on committees representative of im- 
portant local issues and allowing goals to 
emerge from community coalitions and 
committees.” 
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SiILVER-REED 


ELECTRONICALLY CONTROLLED 
DUAL PITCH/CORRECTING OFFICE TYPEWRITER. 


The Silver-Reed is not just another 
“me too — follow the leader” single 
element typewriter. Its micropro- 
cessor makes Silver-Reed one of the 
most advanced office typewriters 
being sold today. 

Faster typing speed, greater 
accuracy and more precise impres- 
sions are just a few of the many 
advantages you can expect from 
the Silver-Reed. The ribbons are 
interchangeable with IBM and the 
elements are interchangeable with 
the IBM Selectric. II (an advantage 
that even the Selectric. Ill doesn't 
offer). Two other clear-cut advan- 
tages are the pricing and availability. 


We have models in stock with both 13” & 15” carriages. 


Financing available for your convenience. 


LEASEXRENT TO OWN* 40% (no interest) 
10% off to UCSC students & faculty (with valid ID) 


atthe Oppice Equpment Ca. 
(426-4020 


723 SOQUEL AVE 


WATSONVILLE 
722-9493 
688-6621 


101£ BEACH 


photo by Mike Kay . 
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Runner's World Magazine 


2.0.0.0! 
5-STAR RATED 
RUNNING SHOES 


: 0 $ 
10-20 OFF 


DS BROOKS SUPERVILLANOVA 
COMPARE AT $30 
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COMPARE AT $40 
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7 4BROOKS HUGGER GT 


REGULAR $45 


Save $10 on this 5-star 
rated running shoe de- 
signed for the serious 
runner. Top quality con- 
struction for the ultimate 
in comfort and wear. 


Exclusiv® bio-kinetic 
construction dissipates 
shock on impact. Avail- 
able now at $20 less than 
comparable shoes of this 
quality. 


Scientifically constructed 
to provide maximum 
comfort and durability. 
Cushioned support. If 
you're a serious runner, 
this is the shoe for you. 
Save $15. 


SANTA CRUZ e« 1125 Pacific Ave. * (408) 425-9401 
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The secret life of 


He wound up in 
Illinois, working as a 
bouncer in a jazz 
club. Occasionally he 
would sing with 
some of the performers 
who came through. 


John the maintenance man 


by Mark Zaretsky 


Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our 
mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised! 
—William Wordsworth 
from “Ode: Intmations of Immortality” 


Early on a blue Monday morning, as the 
birds in the College V meadow hop the mist 
in search of sunbeams, John Laurence hums 


a tune and descends the staircase that leads | 


to his shop in the first-floor “pit” of B-dorm. 
Even now, a part of him is already up on 
stage. 

John is well-known and liked by students 
and peers, less than half of whom are even 
aware of his “other life.” He enjoys his job 
and works hard at it, but the whole week is 
just a tune-up for his favorite hobby. 

While weekends may find some of his co- 
workers sailing or relaxing at home, reading 
or woodworking; more often than not, Friday 
‘night will find this worker down at the 
Bayview Hotel in Aptos, performing hot 
jazz with Don McCaslin and his band. 

It would be a cliched injustice to say John 
sings from the heart. ‘From the gut” is a 
more accurate description of his bluesy, 
scat-like expression. He sings what he feels 
and is more interested in his voice’s role as 
an instrument in the band than in preten-- 
tious vocalists who hog the spotlight “‘as if 
they could do it all themselves.” 

“Man, I’ve always liked to sing,” admitted 
-John over cottee one afternoon. “Ever since 
I can remember.” 

John grew up in South Philadelphia. “I'm 
a full-blooded Indian,” he says, “but my 
stepfather was Black, so that’s how I was 
raised.” 

“Back in Philly I used to fantasize about 
bein’ a singer someday, but it was my secret. 
My stepdad always wanted us [John and his 
six stepbrothers and sisters] to work. A lot of 
musicians came out of that area—people 
like Philly Joe Jones and the Heath 
Brothers, but the ways things were down 


there, if you were artistic you hid it—it just 
wasn’t cool.” 


“The way things were” was a gang dom-- 


inated street-scene that started kids like 
John off “hookin’ school and doin’ petty 
theft” at an early age. } 

The first time I ever went to a retormatory 
was when I was 12,” he said, “but I was in 
and out of different places until Iwas 24 or 
so.” 

It was at this time that he decided to 
escape “the scene,” so he took one sure way 
out—he joined the army. 

_ While in the service, John took up boxing. 
It was through boxing that he indirectly got 
his start in “show business.” 

“We were having a tournament against a 
team of Golden Gloves boxers, and I got to 
be friends with one of ’em.” 

The boxer, who John describes as ‘“‘the 
greatest champ that every lived,” was Sugar 
Ray Robinson. After he got out of the army, 
John went to work in New York as a 
professional fighter, eventually fighting 42 
times in the Flyweight and Welterweight 
classes. 

He was a member of Sugar Ray’s “stable,” 
a group of fighters who trained (but didn’t 


spar) with Robinson, and he would often be 


included in secondary bouts “on the same 
card” as Robinson when he fought. 

“After he made it,” John said, ‘Ray 
bought himself a jazz club on 7th Avenue. 
He was pretty vain, and sometimes he’d 
want to get up out there and play with ’em. I 
used to hang out there a lot, and Ray’d get 
me to introduce him so he could do it. That 
was the first time I ever used a mike, but 
before long I was singin’ up there myself.” 

After a while, John got tired of fighting 
and left New York and the East. He eventually 
wound up in Illinois, working ‘as bouncer 
and bar-manager in an East St. Louis jazz 
club. Occasionally he would sing with some 
of the performers who came through. One 
of them, Illinois Jacquet, was im- 
pressed enough with John’s singing to offer 
to take him on tour for a couple of months. 
John quit his job on the spot, and played in 
clubs throughout the midwest, finally parung 


company with “Illinois” in Kansas City, 
where he performed vocals with a quartet 
for a while. 

On April 17, Illinois Jacquet came to 
Santa Cruz to play at the Kuumbwa Jazz 
Center and John went to see him. 

“Man, it freaked me out that he even 
remembered me. It’s been like 15 years, and I 
only played a few dates with him. But he 
made a big deal out of it!” 

In fact, Jacquet made such a big deal out 
of that he asked John if he would come up to 
San Francisco to perform with him at the 
Keystone Corner the next Saturday night. 

“Tt got me all jacked up. Made me want to 
go out and tour again. I really wanted to go 
up there, but it would’ve meant taking 
Friday off of work to go rehearse, and rentung 
a hotel room and finding someone to také 


‘care of my kid so that Barbara (his wife, 


whom he calls “the greatest wife an enter- 
tainer could have”) could go. It was a hard 
decision, but I had to tell him no. I guess I 
just ain’t willing to pay the dues you gotta 
pay to be a full-time entertainer. That’s why 
I’m workin’ here.” 

John did a lot of things between the ume 
he played with Jacquet and the ime he 
began work at College V. He played in 
Kansas City for two years, but left because he 
didn’t like the way the Mafia-owned clubs 
prostituted their employees, making them 
“hustle drinks” when they weren’t playing. 

A professional agent booked John into 
some jobs in Nashville, but they turned out 
to be strip joints where the predominantly 
Army crowds “sure as hell didn’t want to 


hear me sing no songs! Needless to say, 


these jobs didn’t last long. 


From there John went on to a series of 


“carnival gigs,” where he would play MC 
and sing for burlesque-type “reviews” and 
also do some “barking” on the side. 

After a stint in Texas with “Lash LaRue, 
The King of the Bullwhip” anda period back 
in New York, John came to Santa Cruz, 
where he has been,on and off, for about the 
last 12 years. 

“There was a time when I went back to 
K.C. to work with the juvenile court system 


there, and my wife and I went to Mexico for 
a while, but Santa Cruz is home.” 

In Santa Cruz, John has worked mostly in 
construction and maintenance, but has done 
other things for periods of time. 

“I was the County Youth Coordinator for 
a few months—I’ve done a lot of work with 
youth because of the time I spent in trouble 
when I was a kid. I left, though, because the 
way the program was set up, there wasn’t 
much I could do. They just wanted someone 
to sit behind a desk, not to help the kids.” 

He was also a member of one of the 
construction crews that helped build this 
university, taking part in the construction of 
both Crown College and the library. He did 
some heavy granite construction after that, 

until a cave-in injured his leg, curtailing his 
ability to do heavy construction. 

“Right about that me,” he said, “this job 
opened up, and I sort of knew the place 
from when I worked up here before, so I 
applied for it. I been here for three years.” 

John enjoys work at College V, but admits 
“it’s a lot different from regular construc- 
uon.” 

“There’s a lot more bureaucratic stuff to 
deal with,” he says. “I thought I would be 
able to do a lot more creative stuff—building 
new things, but as it is, there’s hardly 
enough time to keep all the old stuff together. 

“What really makes it worthwhile is the 
students. There’s a lot of different kinds of 
people here. We can really learn from each 
other.” 

As muchas he likes his work here, “‘some- 
times,” he says, “I just gotta sing!” 

“A few years ago, I took a whole year off 
just to sing. Got a job with “Warmth” in 
front of the Cooperhouse |where you can 
find John’s image up on the wall-mural 

‘behind where the musicians play] and we 
also pléyed around some of the other clubs 
in towh. Don (McCaslin, the tall, greying 
long-haired piano and vibe player who leads 
the vand at the Cooperhouse most days] is 
great! He gave me a job before anyone else 
in this town would—he’s given more young 
musicians their start than anyone in Santa 
Cruz. It’s just too bad the club owners in this 
town don’t treat musicians more fairly.” 

Also on the subject of developing musical 
talent, John believes the university should 
use more “home-grown” talent for shows 
on campus. “The reason I’m not out singing 
now is because I never had enough chance 
to build confidence when I was young. 
There’s so much talent here, but it needs to 
be ‘legitimized.’ With all the college nights 
they've got and with all the budget cuts, 
they’ve got no excuse not to hire students. 
This is not indictment, you understand, but 
I really feel it should be said.” 

While it is difficult for “home grown” 
talent to get recognized at this university, it 
is by no means impossible. Last month, in a 
decision which the maintenance man de- 
scribed as “the greatest honor of my life,” the 
College V seniors’ Graduation Committee 
chose “The John Laurence Band” over 
several other better-known acts to play (for 
no small sum) at their traditionally crazy, 
champagne-soaked graduation reception on 
June 13. ‘ 

“Man, I couldn’t believe it!” he said, “I 
almost started cryin’ when they told me. 
There were tears in my eyes.” 

The band will be hand-picked especially 
for the occasion, but will most likely include 
McCaslin on piano. 

“And I ain’t gonna take no money for it 
either. I’m gonna give it all to the band, 
‘cause just the honor is enough for me. It’s 
even better than if I had gone up there to play 
with Illinois.” 
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STUDENT INPUT WANTED!! 


There are currently nineteen campuswide 
Administrative Committees and five 
Academic Senate Committees that are still 
open and need student representatives. If 


you have ben wanting to get involved, NOW 


is the time! We need motivated, conscien- 
tious people to represent student interests 
on these committees for the 1981-82 year. 


Administrative Committees 


—Animal Care: 1 student 

—Arts & Lectures: 3 students (including minority representation) 
—Community Services: 3 students (including minority representation) 
—Computing Operations: 2 students (one undergraduate, one graduate) 
—Conferences and Summer Housing: 1 student 
—Diving Control Board: 1 student (certified diver) 

—EOP/SAA: 3 students (including minority group representation) 
—Energy & Water Conservation: 1 student 

—Ethnic Studies: 3 students (minority group representatives only) 
—Financial Aid: 1 student 

—Handicapped: 2 students (disabled only) 

—Instructional Improvement: 1 student (Humanities major ony) 
—Interdisciplinary Studies: 1 student 

—NMedia Council: 4 students 

—Natural Land and Water Reserves: 2 students 

—Physical-Education and Recreation: 3 students (2 female, 1 male) 
—Radiation Safety and Biohazards: 1 student 

—Campus Space: 1 student 

—Teacher Assistant Training: 3 students (1 undergraduate, 2 graduate) 


Academic Senate Committees 


—Academic Freedom: 2 students 

—Affirmative Action: 1 student 

—Library: 2 students 

—Narrative Evaluation: 1 student (Natural Science major only) 


—Planning & Budget: 1 student 


(Note: Specific requests made only because other positions have been filled.) 


Descriptions of Commitee functions and applications 
can be obtained from the Campus Activities Office. 


Deadline May 28, 1981. 


APPLY NOW!!! 
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The tipi people 


by Richard von Busack 


This Thursday, May 21, marks Day 22 of 
captivity for the dozen or so hostages at the 
base of campus. Since the controversial 
grade option vote some three weeks ago, 
these students have camped out in the 
Admissions Office parking lot, literally on 
the doorstep of Dean of Admissions Richard 


Moll. Since their arrival, they've been the. 


object of at first anger, and then a certain 
rough admiration by some members of the 
faculty and the admissions office. 

More important than this, the United 
Students, as they call themselves, have been 
getting a good deal accomplished. Dean 
Moll has agreed upon the inclusion of a 
sample narrative evaluation in the View- 
book, the brochure used to advertise UCSC 
in secondary schools. In addition to this, the 
administration is considering giving the 
United Students the Hahn art facility at 
Stevenson as a temporary student union 
building, and possibly deleting social secur- 
ity numbers from student records, making 
them useless to the Selective Service. 

The last two of these demands, the dele- 
tion of birthdates and social security numbers 
and the temporary student union head- 
quarters, were achieved through a method 
described by Jeff Goldberg, one of the US, as 
“a bad gamble by a small percentage of the 
group.” This gamble came in the form of a 
threat to streak the UCSC Preview Day 
luncheon. ‘“‘Dave Vendler [another member 
of the US] came up with the idea of a ‘naked 
protest’ at Cowell Dining Hall,” Debbie Bell 
told me Sunday night. “He called Dean 
Marcum’s office on Friday night and arranged 
a meeting by Saturday morning with Marcum, 
Elizabeth Penaat, the Administrative Assistant 
to the Vice-Chancellor, and Ronnie Gruhn 
of Stevenson. We got what we wanted that 
morning.” 

With the exception of the occasional 


“childish prank,” as Dean Moll described 


the threat, the three week protest has gone 
smoothly. On Preview Day, the United 
Students handed out hundreds of pamph- 
lets explaining the narrative evaluations 
system to prospective UCSC students. The 
administration had been concerned about 
the negative effects of the United Student's 
presence on the base of campus, which 
includes a 30-foot tipi and signs reading 
“We Love UCSC/You Will, Too/We Welcome 
You/Let’s Preserve Our Ideals.” “I think 
we’ve done a lot of good,” Bell said. “The 
students we talked to were very curious and 
supportive.” 

Since the United Students set up camp, 
they’ve been visited by a variety of admini- 
strators, reporters, and sight-seers. “Sig 


Puknat, the provost of Crown, has been by 
several times since we set up. He said that we 


have a certain charm,” US member Jeff 


Goldberg said. ‘Nicholas Von Hoffman |the 
nationally syndicated columnist] also visited. 
He told us that we should keep the carnival 
atmosphere. (“Fun is a very important part 
of an insurrectional movement,” Hoftman 
said in the following day’s Sentinel. “Remem- 
ber that successful agitators are always 
theatrical.”’) 

“There was a reporter from the New York 
Times here, too,” Goldberg continued, “but 
I don’t think anything’s come of that...oh, 
and there was an Iranian guy who stopped 
by because he thought that we were selling 
blankets.” 

“There’s been a marvelous sense of to- 
getherness here,” another tipi dweller said. 
“We had a barbecue here the week-end 
before last. Gene Bolt, the chief of Campus 
Police, hooked up electricity for us and 
Johnny Tinker and the Toys played here. We 
stood out in the road and collected for a keg. 
We invited the faculty to it, but none of them 
came. Joe Allen (the Assistant to Dean Moll] 
came by for a while. He’s a really nice guy. 
We've cut back on our partying now, and 
we’ve made a rule that there’s no drugs or 
alcohol in the tipi.” 

Kathy Carlstein, who has been at the 
Admissions Office for three straight weeks, 
added to this. “It’s been cold and wet down 
here. It’s getting hard to stay awake in 
classes. Another problem is the cars honking 
in support of the NES at 3 am. It’s been hot 
in the daytime and dusty. They've been 
constructing a wheelchair ramp tor the 
Admissions office. Remember, it’s handi- 
capped awareness month. It’s been fun, but 
we're looking forward to leaving.” 

Although the first week of the United 
Students’ occupation was marked by hostility 
on the part of the administration, tensions 
have worn off considerably. Even Dean Moll 
seems a little won over by the demonstration. 
“It was really funny,” said Kathy Dorsett, 
one of the protestors and a tour guide on 
Preview Day. “Moll gave a speech to the 
visitors. He said that he was sure that they 
had all seen the tipi at the base of campus, 
and that we were part of an ongoing con- 
troversy over the recent 111-108 vote. The 
funny part was the way he phrased it: ‘There 
are some faculty and students that want to 
institute a grade option here.’ He kind of left 
administrators out of this group.” 

“The other night,” Jeff Goldberg added, 
“Moll came by at about 11 after a meeting to 
recruit Asian students in San Francisco. He 


got out of his car and brought us a platter of 


Chinese cookies from the city. And do you 
know, he actually honked as he drove 
away.” 
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Police brutality in Santa Cruz 

At least three Santa Cruz Police officers 
are under investigation for brutality, alledgedly 
committed over a long period of time. One 
officer, Mike Redus, has resigned in the 
case, and two others are taking administra- 
tive leave. 

Results of the police department internal 
investigation will not be known for 10 days, 
at the soonest. Presently, police department 
officials are refusing to comment on the 
case, citing the state ‘Police Officer’s Bill of 
Rights.” 

The investigation began when a number 
of officers reported a number of their 
colleagues for assualt while on duty. 


Suspect arraigned in trailside 
killings 

A 51-year-old typesetter with a history of 
sexual assault has been arraigned on suspi- 
cion of killing Ellen Hansen and wounding 
her boyfriend last March in Henry Cowell 
Park. 

David Joseph Carpenter was arrested out- 
side his San Francisco home last Friday in 
connection with one of eight “trailside” 
murders which police believe were com- 
mited by the same man. Carpenter could 
face the death penalty if he is convicted of 
the murder because he has been charged 
with two special circumstances. 

A City on a Hill source who has been in 
contact with Carpenter during the past week 
reports that “he is very nervous and keeps 
asking for magazines. He’s not in solitary 
and they’re treating him real well—better 
than I'd treat him.” 

Hikers have been returning to the Santa 
Cruz mountains following Carpenter’s 
arrest, but police warn that people should 
continue to hike in groups. 


City sprays banned herbicide 
Despite a, recently extended city ban on 
2,4-D use in all Santa Cruz parks, the 
hazardous herbicide was sprayed on the 
Harvey West football field April 17. 

The Coalition for Responsible Pest Manage- 
ment suspected that 2,4-D was sprayed at 
Harvey West field so they called the Soil 
Control Laboratory of Watsonville to test 
the grass. The test revealed high levels of 
2,4-D in the turf. 2,4-D is believed to cause 
miscarriages and birth defects. 

The city parks superintendent, Rudy 
Quintanar, said the spraying was not a 
“deliberate violation of the law.” He said a 
worker looked at another spray called 
Bromoxynil which requires that animals be 
kept off sprayed grounds until after irriga- 
tion or rain so the worker decided to use 2,4- 
D instead. 

A little league baseball team practiced on 
the field the day after the 2,4- D was sprayed. 


Wingspread rises from the ashes 

County supervisors gave the controversial 
Wingspread project a second chance on the 
advice of the county counsel who warned 
that their previous decision to ban the 
project might be challenged on legal grounds. 

The supervisors recently designated the 
67-acre Porter Sesnon property for “parks 
and recreation” but county counsel Clair 
Carlson advised the board that such a 
designation might be challenged as a con- 


fiscation of the property because it leaves the 
property unusable for the purposes for 
which it was acquired. 

The board agreed to redesignate the 
property to allow private commercial use 
but cut the project to 130 of its original 630 
housing units. 

The liberal majority of the board indi- 
cated that they still prefer that the land be 
acquired by the state and made an addition 
to the park system. 


Slim budget unveiled 

County Administrator George Newell has 
recommended a “no growth” budget of 
$90.9 million for Santa Cruz County. That 
represents a $3.4 million increase, but is 
(after inflation adjustments) a 9.6 percent 
decline in purchasing power. 

The board of supervisors are not happy 
with the budget because of the cutbacks and 
the uncertainty over what further cuts the 
state will make in the funding of programs 
required for the county. There are also tears 
ofa “hidden message” in the budget if some 
of Newell’s optimistic predictions don’t 
materialize. 

Some of the results of the cut in state 
funding will be: a closing of Crisis House, a 
residential facility for niental patients who 
don’t need hospitalization; and the new jail 
expansion which will have to be funded by 
the state. But the sheriff department got a 
recommended budget increase of $891,645. 


tests Diablo tests 

bout a dozen demonstrators picketed 
tHe downtown mall’s PG&E office on Tuesday 
to protest the opening of a Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission hearing on a “low level 
testing” license for the Diablo Canyon nuclear 
power plant near San Luis Obispo. 

The license would allow the Diablo Canyon 
reactor to come to five percent power to test 
the operation of its systems. According to 
Mark Johnson, spokesperson for People for 
a Nuclear Free Future, if the plant is ener- 
gized it will become a radioactive site and 
“any hope of conversion will vanish.” 

Johnson also indicated that the PNFF 
would “bodily block” workers from entering 
the plant should the NRC give PG&E the 
green light for its systems test. 


Watsonville City Council results 

Watsonville voters last week chose Joe 
Marsano, Rex Clark and Frank Osmer out 
of a field of eight candidates to fill three city 
council seats. In arace that many in Watson- 


ville saw as crucial to the re-development: 


plans of the city, the voters chose candidates 
who had stressed crime prevention and 
budgetary decisions in their campaigns. 

Marsano at 25 is the youngest council 
member ever elected in Watsonville. Clark 
is a former council member who re-gained a 
seat after being voted out two years ago. Ex- 
Sheriff Frank Osmer was re-elected to his 
council seat with the lowest vote total of the 
three. 

Mario Carabarin’s sixth-place finish is 
another sign of the difficulty Hispanics have 
in getting elected to the city council in 
Watsonville. Carabarin won the predomin- 
ately Hispanic downtown area precinct, but 
did poorly outside of the city’s core. 

Former UCSC student Elizabeth Anthony, 
who was the least well-known of the candi- 
dates, received 19 percent of the vote. 


clothes direct 
OPENS TO 
THE PUBLIC 


THURSDAY, MAY 21, 10 A.M. 


Clothes direct is Santa Cruz County’s largest strictly dis- 


count warehouse outlet for men’s 


, women’s, jrs.’ and kids’ 


brand name sport and fashion clothing. 5,000 square feet of 
jeans, shirts, tops, beachwear, fashion pants, blouses and 
more. 


OPENING STOCK: Our manufacturers, importers and job- 
bers have shipped us these items 
regular retail 


shirts (most irreg 


elastic waist - the 


Women and jrs. 


ist quality/style direct 


e120 pcs—Hawaiian print wrap 
shorts 1 500 
©200 pcs tube tops - dozens of 00 
colors 4 
°60 pcs—brand name 100% cot- 
ton blouses - delicate em- 00 
broidery & several styles 24 
©180 pcs. 100% cotton pants — 
lots of colors from L.A. Seat 00 
Covers Py ) 
e48 pcs. fashionable tees from 00 
Jasmine Teas 1 2 
°144 pcs lycra-spandex : 
bathing suits - lots of styles 


&col 
See place 22°° 
Two piece 1 Y ba 


for immediate sale below 
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Compare _ clothes 
1st quality/style direct 


e500 pcs—jerseys ‘ baseball g00 495 


°480 pcs—the top name in jeans 
-their regular 14.0z. denim | §°° 1 Q* 
©300 pcs—most popular name in 
knit collar & placket shirts - 


colors, prints, stripes 22°° 1 K hd 
©240 pcs—Movin-on from Levi 24°° 10° 
288 — 
sil eg screen print tee 500 1% 


©120 pcs—100% heavy cotton 
shirts - |/s-s/s from USA 24° 12% 


©120 pcs—100% cotton pants - 


good label 24°° 12 


6% 
1 95 


14° 
9% 
7% 


14" 
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PLUS:Check our clearance section - hundreds of pants, tops, blouses and 
more—some factory seconds, irregulars, etc. - names like Chemin de fer, 
Britannia, S.F. Shirtworks and more at liquidation prices. 


Girls’ lycra-spandex swimsuits 


eWrangler denim jeans sz 8-14 


eTerry shirts from Wrangler - dozens 


Kids Too! 


95 
eCord pants - from Dad’s favorite name in shirts 8 
eFlannel shirts - western style with snaps 597 


of styles & colors 8° 


322 Front Street 


Santa Cruz 


429-1512 


OPEN: 
M-S 10 a.m. -6 p.m. 
Th. 10a.m. -9 p.m. 
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No 2,4-D 


Successful labor 


by Kris Honser 


Over 100 participants attended the Hand- 
weeding Festival Thursday, May 14, on the 
UCSC West Playing Field, in support of 
non-chemical weed control. Helium bal- 
loons marked weedy spots on the field and 
provided moments of hilarity for the hand- 
weeders, who included university students, 
student apartment residents and their 
children. 

Attractions such as bluegrass music by the 
Continental Drifters, and Frisbee and juggl- 
ing instruction did not detract from the 
intensity of effort and concentration given to 
handweeding the field. 

Six large bags (totalling over 100 gallons 
of weeds) were filled with hand-pulled weeds 
such as Burclover, Dandelion, Cat’s Ear, 
and Plantain. After the weeds were out of the 
field, over 60 people were rewarded with a 
pizza feast. Then at 6 pm, the College VIII 
Happy Hour opened a special keg for the 
handweeders over 21, and children and 
adults enjoyed listening and dancing to the 
infectious music of Mighty High. 

As the day closed on the West Playing 
Field, the bagged weeds were trucked off for 
immediate composting on campus, and a 
soccer squad took the field for a practive 
session. 

The Handweeding Festival illustrates how 
the general climate of relations between the 
university and its students/renters at Student 
Apartments can acquire a friendly glow 
through cooperation among all concerned— 
the colleges, single students, families with 
children, and Campus Facilities. 

A sense of community can be furthered 
by designing activities to include the campus’s 
families. In fact, involvement of local resi- 
dents anywhere in the care of their environ- 
ment can have impressive and far-reaching 
positive effect. In this instance, participants 
‘in the Handweeding Festival learned how to 
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use their hands to accomplish significant 
work—handweeding rather than chemically 
treating the playing field. 

Hand labor for weed-pulling may be 
prohibitively expensive, but when motivated 
by local concern for the environment, hand 
labor is really volunteered with provision of 
small rewards such as refreshments and 
informal entertainment, making the weed- 
ing job a social event. 

The purpose of the Festival was to empha- 
size support of an alternative to 2,4-D, 
rather than to merely express opposition to 
2,4-D. Without trying to eliminate every 
weed from the field, the handweeders aimed 
to achieve an acceptable level of weediness. 
The Handweeding Festival offered a positive 
response to the challenge of paying for a 
“clean” environment. 

Sponsored by College VIII, College V, 
and the Chancellor’s Discretionary Funds, 
the festival utilized less than $300 of a $400 
budget. The remaining funds have been ear- 
marked for providing a much-needed top- 
dressing of organic compost for the field v 


Grade option petition © 


Twenty-six UCSC faculty members sub- 
mitted a petition, the first step towards re- 
vote on the grade option, to the Academic 
Senate last Friday. The petition guarantees 
that a mail ballot on a re-vote of the grade 
option proposal will take place, probably 
next fall. If the mail ballot is affirmative on 
the re-vote, faculty will vote again on the 
grade option late in Fall quarter, 1981, or 
early in Winter quarter, 1982. Without anew 
vote, the grade option could be implemented 
as early as Winter quarter, 1982. 

A meeting to organize strategy aimed at 
obtaining a re-vote will be held next Thursday, 
May 28, in the Merrill Baobab Room at 8 
pm. A re-vote would hopefully provide a 
definitive decision to the grade option con- 
troversy. 


New SBPC 

UCSC students chose College VIII cand- 
idate Fred Civian to be their representative 
to the Student Body Presidents Council. The 

“election was held Monday and Tuesday at 
the colleges, with slightly under 17 percent 
of registered students voting. Civian lead the 
field of four candidates with 378 votes, and 
Dan Vendler was the runner-up with 328. 
The winner polled 37 percent of the vote, 
which is about six percent of the student 
body as a whole. 

Civian was not discouraged by the turn- 
out. “It’s surprising that 17 percent of the 
students voted despite the lack of pre- 
election publicity,” he said, and added, 
“Thanks go to all who participated.” Civian 
ran on the motto “Radical problems de- 
mand radical solutions,” and his stands 
included an end to UC weapons lab research, 
full funding of Third World, Native American, 
and Women’s Studies Programs, and a de- 
mand that Dean Moll support NES or 


resign. 


Although SBPC is a statewide position, 


Civian thinks that most of the people who 
voted did so out of a desire for some sort of 
student government on this campus. He is 
optimistic about taking on the job, saying, “I 
hope I can do the kind of job that will make 
everyone proud of the people that attend 
Santa Cruz.” 


Hispanic scholarships 
The Merrill Hispanic Scholarship En- 


dowment Fund has been established at 


UCSC due to the gift of $30,000 from the 


Charles E. Merrill Trust. The first scholar- 


ships will be awarded this year to recipients 
entering UCSC in Fall, 1981. Each scholar- 
ship will cover a “substantial portion” of the 
student’s expenses at UCSC; the rest of the 
college costs will be covered by family 
contributions, other financial aid, and job 
earnings. 

Scholarships, at least initially, will be 
awarded to Santa Cruz County high school 
and community college students from low- 
income Hispanic families on the basis of 
need and academic promise. George Von 
der Muhll, provost of Merrill College, said, 
“We want particularly to attract scholarship 
applicants who are interested in institu- 
tional change and in increasing the impact 
of Hispanics on the formation of social 
policy in our society.” He also expressed the 
hope of broadening the program in the 
future to include more minorities and in- 
crease the number of scholarships awarded. 

Recipients of the scholarships will be 
chosen by a committee including: John G. 
Borrego, assistant professor of community 
studies, chair; Jorge Klor de Alva, visiting 
associate professor of history; Katia Panas, 
counseling psychologist; and Mary Corralejo 
and Tomas Gonzales, representatives of the 
Chicano Caucus. The committee will also 
enlist the assistance of local educators and 
Hispanic community leaders in selecting 
scholarship recipients. 


Scratch Resistant 
Plastic Lenses 


For great looking eyewear that stays 

great looking, we offer the most scratch 
resistant plastic lens available. Nearly twenty 
times more resistant to scratches than 
ordinary plastic lenses. They accept fashion 
tints, and are available in all plastic 

lense styles. Come in and see for yourself. 


. Sartior’s 


a. 
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OPTICIANS 


1330 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
SANTA CRUZ 


423-7512 


Mon - Sat 9-5 (We will be closed Monday May 25, Memorial Day) 
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EUROPE CHARTERS 1981 


Summer Schedules / Summer Prices 


May-— $599/Summer $770 1/t 
from: $655 
from: $718 
from: $748 
from: $629 


FRANKFURT 
AMSTERDAM 
PARIS from LAX 
ZURICH 
*ROME from N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Railpasses/Student I.D. card/Hostel Passes 


Trip & Travel 
Planning 
Company 


Santa Cruz 


303 Potrero Street, #30 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


425-7822 


Open 7 days a week 
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Interview with Gerald Bowden 
“T never wanted tenure’’ 


by Tom Kennedy 


‘Editor’s note: In this intverview by City ona Hill 


staffmember Tom Kennedy, Gerald Bowden, and 
already-tenured Environmental Studies professor, 
voices his opinions about the tenure process and 
gives suggestions for changes. 


Do you feel that UCSC places too great an emphasis 
on publication as a basis for attaining tenure? 
Yes, I do believe that too much emphasis is 
placed on publication. The quality of a 
course can certainly be improved by the 
knowledge that an instructor gains from the 
research that most publication entails. Itisa 
mistake, however, to assume that an instruc- 
tor who doesn’t publish must also be a poor 
teacher or conversely, that an instructor who 
does publish must be a good teacher. There 
is not that close a relationship between the 
amount of published material an instructor 
produces and that person’s teaching ability. 
Does the emphasis on “publish or perish” pressure 
an instructor to publish to preserve his or her job 
rather than publishing to produce original research 
that adds new knowledge to their field? 

It is generally acknowledged that some 
instructors do publish purely for the sake of 
obtaining job security. When an instructor 
knows that publication is an important 
criterion for promotion it stands to reason 
that this person will pursue that activity as 
much as possible. Unfortunately this means 


_that some material of poor quality will be 


published. 

Did you feel a considerable amount of pressure from 
this university to publish? 

In the early years of Santa Cruz there was 
considerably less emphasis placed on publi- 
cation than there is now. I've been at UCSC 
for eight years. During my first few years 
here I didn’t feel any pressure to publish. I 
did publish nonetheless because every year 
I was asked to report on what I had published. 
The university didn’t inquire about my 
interactions with the students or about my 
teaching, instead they asked about my pub- 
lished works. The reason why they asked is 
because eventually the university would 
decide whether to keep me or not. I would 
have published anyway, but because of this I 
published things that I would not have 
otherwise. 

Do you think publication is a form of PR for a 
university? 

That’s right. However, I don’t want to 
denigrate that goal. A university does have a 
responsibility to show that it’s worth sup- 
porting. I don’t want to minimize the in- 
trinsic value of the material that is published 
but I do want to separate the intrinsic value 
of what a person published from the mou- 
vation that an institution has for forcing that 
person to publish. 

Does this attitude affect UCSC as much as other 
academic institutions? 

I believe this affects UCSC more than any 
other campus that I know of because UCSC 
suffers from a tremendous inferiority com- 
plex. The Uncle Charlie Summer Camp 
image, which I think is completely un- 
warranted, has given UCSC a bad repu- 
tation. This reputation takes a substantial 


toll on this institution and does a lot of 


damage. As a consequence UCSC feels 
more of a need to defend itself and its 
scholarly rigor than other institutions do. 
The image-building aspect of publishing is 


much more serious here than it is at other 
schools. 

Has UCSC’s poor image caused the administration 
to over-react to the publishing issue in granting 
instructors tenure? 

I’m not opposed to the university’s re- 
quiring publication; it is an important activ- 
ity. What Iam opposed to is the rather bland 
adherence to the publish-or-perish philos- 


photo by Renee Martinez 


ophy which tends to treat everyone and their 
work as uniform. Expecting everyone to 
publish and at the same rate is a form of 
over-reaction, especially when you consider 
that during the earlier years of this campus 
tenure was granted to faculty who had not 
published anything and have done little 
publication since. 

Did you feel resentment when you were undergoing 
the tenure process? 

I certainly did. I didn’t feel resentment 
towards my colleagues on the environ- 
mental studies board, but once the process 
went beyond the board’s review, I felt a 
tremendous amount of resentment towards 
it. | was once told that no one gets tenure at 
UCSC until all parties involved feel bitter 
about it. This is true insofar as I’m con- 
cerned. The first time that I went through 
the tenure process, a student who was 
assisting me with my book had a friend who 
worked in the central administration. This 
person kept close track of my tenure review 
and communicated the contents of all im- 
portant letters, membership of the com- 
mittees and everything about my case to the 
student who was working with me. I found 
out that much of what was said in various 
communications involving my tenure re- 
view was simply not true and important 
things that should have been discussed were 
not mentioned. It seemed to me to be a very 
insensitive process which was made possible 
by the high levels of secrecy surrounding the 
tenure review process. 

It’s terribly frustrating to know that some- 
thing is capable of being taken seriously 
which is either half true or not true at all and 
being unable to respond to it because you're 
not supposed to know it in the first place. 
The lack of involvement of candidates in 
their own review process is something I find 
quite unnecessary. I wonder why, for ex- 
ample, that when a question arises, some- 


one on the personnel committee doesn’t 
just get on the phone and request an answer. 
My last merit increase process was held up 
for six months by the personnel committee 
because they did not understand some facts 
about my case. I could have answered those 
questions but I was so isolated from the 
process that my involvment was unthink- 
able and yet I was the only one who could 
have answered those questions. 

Did you want to be tenured? 

No, I never wanted tenure. The only reason 
that I accepted it was because if I hadn’t 
received tenure I would have been termi- 
nated. You either get tenure or you leave. I 
still don’t want tenure. 

Would you favor abolishing tenure and instituting 
in its place a contractual form of agreement between 
the university and the faculty member? 

I certainly would. Absolutely. A contract is 
simply an exchange of promises. The main 
difference is that tenure is a unilateral 
promise on the part of the university not to 
fire a person unless that person is grossly 
incompetent. I don’t see any reason why 
those promises can’t be more explicit, tailored 
to the individual who’s involved and more 
bilateral. I did propose a contract after I was 
given tenure, which gave a job description 
and explained how I would spend my ume. 
It clarified the university’s expectations of 
my position. This contract was rejected on 
the grounds that individual contracts with 
faculty are not provided for under the 
personnel rules of the university. The con- 
clusion one draws from this is that clarifying 
a person’s expectations of the university and 
the university’s expectations of the indi- 
vidual cannot be done. I think that tenure is 
a completely ineffective way of dealing with 
this situation, especially if an instructor is 


ww 


out of the norm and I think a great many are. 
In addition to instituting contracts can you offer 
some general criteria for a more satisfactory solution 
to this problem? 

I would like to see the institution make more 
inquiries as to how to facilitate more aspects 
of a faculty’s work. In teaching, for example, 
no one has ever asked me if I needed any 
help, and I’ve been here for eight years. No 
one has suggested that I could possibly 
make some improvements in my work. 
University teaching is one of the few jobs 
(along with parenting, crime and politics) 
where it is assumed that no instruction is 
necessary. This institution does not ask the 
question: “How can we make this person 
better at what this person is doing,” Instead 
it asks, “Is this person worthy of being 
here?” Ensuring that a person is given a 
good shot at tenure is not a high priority. 
The assumption of this university is that you 
are probably not worthy of tenure, but if you 
do certain things you might be. From a 
faculty point of view a person feels very 
much like a part of a very impersonal 
machine. 

Why is the institution this way? 

It needs to be understood that the people of 
this campus who are part of the institution 
are good people. However, we become 
captives of a system. In trying to do our job 
within the institutional system we tend to 
disregard human values which we would 
otherwise recognize as individuals acting 
independently of this role. People on this 
campus would be much more thoughtful of 
one another as individuals than they are 
when acting as a part of the institution. The 
problem is not the quality of the people on 
this campus but rather what this institution 
requires them to do. Vv: 


DRED TP YMAMA 


Boutique Inc. 


A clothes habit that’s hard to break! 


SUMMER EXTRAVAGANZA! 
starting this weekend— 
denim jeans $4-8 
A Smile cotton vests $2 
From Italian designers: 


cotton pants — tank tops — 
tee-shirts $2-6 


SAVE 7 DAYS A WEEK 


on the newest & widest selection of junior 
and women’s fashions, at fabulous prices storewide. 


1012 Pacific Ave., M-Sat 10 - 6, Sun 12-5 
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REALISTIC? 


: Dear Staff: 


I though your article in the May 7 issue of 
City on a Hill about Dick Moll and the image 
of UC Santa Cruz was very informative, but 
there are some aspects of that I must ques- 
tion. I have just entered UCSC this quarter 
and I realize this school has special qualities 
which the other UC campuses don’t have, 
such as the narrative evaluation, a different 
style of teaching and learning and a unique 
student body and faculty. However, as I 
understand it, these distinct characteristics in 
the last few years have not attracted students 
to enroll. Itis because of the unpopularity of 
the school that Moll was brought in. His 
purpose was to “beef up” the school image. 
You criticize him for attempting to make its 
image finet and more attractive. You criti- 
cize him for recognizing that everything 
changes over time and for UC Santa Cruz to 
survive, it too must change. I am aware that 
this campus is undergoing moderations that 
make it different than what it was before. But 
what would happen to it if these changes 
weren’t made? To be kept alive, this school 
must offer what people want to have or else 
it will fall under. Either keep the school 
open with the acceptance of Moll’s policies 
or have the campus continue to lose stud- 
ents and eventually close down. At least be 
realistic. 

Caroline Sayre 


SENSELESS 


Dear Staff: 

Last week’s CHP article on flotation tanks 
presented some misleading information— 
some of my ideas were shown out of context 
and some “quotes” from John Shay and 
myself appearing in the article were never 
said at all. 

Flotation tanks have never been accu- 
rately portrayed by the media—a situation 
attributable to the desire to sensationalize 
them, and the fact that writers of such stories 
are not trained in science writing. Despite 
the errors of the CHP article, it was in fact 


. better than “tank” articles in Time, Newsweek, 


and Omni. However, this may be an éxample 
of the old “monkeys at the typewriter syn- 
drome.” Here are some corrections: 

1, Floating is not a ‘“sense-less experi- 
ence.” While floating, your senses are very 
keen. You can sometimes hear such quiet 
events as your heartbeat, eye muscle move- 
ments, and ligaments relaxing. 

2. The tank is not a magic brainwashing 
tool. It could be used as one facet of a 
brainwashing program, but if used by itself, 
the intent would be too obvious for effec- 
tiveness on even semi-intelligent people. We 
have more to fear from television violence 
and cigarette ads than being brainwashed in 
isolation tanks. 

3. Most of the claimed benefits .men- 
tioned in the CHP article are just specu- 
lation, based upon anecdotal evidence. This 
is why I am doing research and encouraging 
others to do so. 

4. I need more subjects for the project. 
Anyone interested in participating should 
call me (real soon) at 426-6165 after 4 pm 
weekdays and after 11 am weekends. 

David Schneider 


PEACEFUL CAPITALISM 


Dear Staff: 
The May 14 article on the Santa Cruz 
child discrimination ban provides a marve- 
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lous example of the ethical, political, and 
economic values held by many people in 
this community. All the people mentioned 
in the article tacitly assume that some people 
have the right to introduce force and coer- 
cion into the voluntary, mutally beneficial 
relations of others. When two people come 
together and exchange goods and service, 
they do so in the belief that they are improv- 
ing their state of affairs. The situation be- 
tween a landlord and a renter is no different. 
If one of the two parties did not believe that 
the trading of the use of property for money 
would benefit them, they would not engage 
in the trade. But apparently some people 
believe that it is morally permissible to 
introduce violence and coercion into this 
voluntary relationship. The distinction be- 
tween civil and criminal penalties is merely a 
question of whether the tenant or the govern- 
ment initiates the coercion. While the intro- 
duction of force and violence into the peace- 
ful relations of people is universally (hope- 
fully) shunned by the people in this com- 
munity when dealing with their own lives, 
there is a curious willingness to initiate 
force, violence, and coercion through the 
political process. The willingness is abetted 
by the skillful relabeling of coercion by such 
euphemisms as “giving them leverage.” If 
the proponents of this ban said that the 
prospective tenant has the legal authority to 
use force to prevent the landlord from rent- 
ing the landlord’s property under condi- 
tions agreeable to the landlord, the popular 
response might be somewhat different. 
An ordinance such as this one is the type 
of discrimination which historically many 
people have found repugnant. The govern- 
mental creation of castes of people have 
ing different legal rights is the situation 


refered to in the statement “All men are’ 


created equal.” The equality referred to is 
equality before the law. But unfortunately 
the word discrimination can refer. to this 
creation of castes as well as to the choosing 
of desireable courses to action in our private 
lives. These choices include what kind of 
work to do, who to work for, who to 
associate with, who to employ, what product 
to produce and sell, who to sell to, etc. 
Perhaps because of the onus attached to 
legal discrimination, freedom of choice in 
the ordering of our voluntary, mutually 
beneficial relations with other people is no 
longer acceptable to people in this com- 
munity. 

If a tenant has the right to force the 
landlord to provide housing services de- 
sired by the tenant, then the tenant has 
assumed the perogatives of ownership in 
that the tenant now controls the use of the 
property. This sort of theft is rationalized by 
phrases such as “housing is a community 
resource.” But everything and everybody is 
a community resource. There is no such 
thing as housing; there are only individually 
owned properties used for the purpose of 
housing. Community resource justifica- 
tions of governmental theft logically lead to 
governmental. ownership of all physical 
property and to governmental enslavement 
of all people (one’s labor is also a com- 
munity resource). 

In a time when everyone is looking to 


government to protect us against violence, it 
is amusing to see the City of Santa Cruz 


initiating new forms of coercion, aggression, 
and violence. 


Puzzledly, 
Robert Jackson 


RAPE IS RAPE 


Dear Staff: 

A rape is a rape. A violation of one person 
by another is a violation. Women have been 
slowly and surely claiming their right to 
name rape in all its various forms as what it 
is—violence and degradation, an act of 
domination and not sex. And women are 
saying loud and clear that rape is not accept- 
able! It doesn’t matter who the man is, 
doctor, lawyer, whatever. A man cannot 
hide behind his title or social position to 
escape the reality that when he violates a 
woman, it is rape. 

Fighting rape, naming it for what it is, has 
been and will continue to be a priority 
concern, an issue of life and death, for those 
who are fighting sexism. It is a top priority 
for me as a feminist. I have recently become 
aware of a rape that occured last fall on 
campus. The woman, last week claimed her 
right to name the rapist and make it clear to 
him and to the community that she will not 
accept the “blame” for the rape. Butit just so 
happens that the man is a Third World man. 
And now instead of there being choruses of 
support for the raped woman (yes, she’s 
white), there are accusations of “racist.” 

The battle against both racism and sexism 
is one of finding the truth about ourselves 
and others as people. Not all women find 
ultimate glory in a perfectly waxed floor and 
making their men happy, but some women 
do find their lives in making a home for their 
families. And not all men of color are 
rapists, but some do rape women of the same 
racial background as their own and some do 
rape women of other backgrounds. It is as 
much racist to deny or try to cover up the 
acts ofaa Third World man as it is to say that 
they are all lazy or stupid or whatever else 
bigots would have us believe. 

It will be impossible for any of us to know 
and value each other across the artificial 
lines our ancestors drew until we are willing 
to deal with each other as human beings. 
Some of us are fucked up, some of us are just 
wonderful, most of us are both. We need to 
see the rapist in the chemistry TA, and in 
the man next door, in the Third World man 
walking down the street. And we need to see 
the men who will stand next to us in 
declaring rape an abomination that will not 
be tolerated in the very same categories or 
we will always be oppressed by pollyanna 
attitudes and complete paranoia. 

One last thing I'd like to point out is the 
fact that the woman who was raped did not 
trundle on down to the police or the local 
KKK. She stood with other women and 
confronted her rapist. In my mind the act of 
confrontation is one which. grants much 
more human dignity and justice to any 
rapist, Black, white or any other color, than 
the act of rape ever grants a woman. 

Rape is rape and will not be tolerated, can 
not be tolerated. It must be named and 
confronted wherever it is, no matter who the 
rapist is! 

Sarah Dennison 


MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY 


Dear Staff: 
I usually enjoy and respect your publi- 
cation but I was unhappy and offended by 


“your caption for my Breakfast of Amazons 


(Fast Food) photo last week. I think a 
clenched fist is easy to distinguish from a 
Nazi salute and I prefer that my work not be 
associated with the latter—even in “good 
fun” —otherwise, thank you for the publi- 
city. 

Paul Schraub 


REVERSE 
DISCRIMINATION 


Dear Staff: 

In the recent past the women’s pages have 
highlighted the Preying Mantis Women’s 
Brigade and their onslaught on Hustler mag- 
azine. This magazine has been targeted 
because of pictorial, etc., depicting brutality 
toward women (a few pics were shown in 
CHP, with a man pulling a woman’s hair). 
There are other mags around which do the 
same thing, and I’m sure they'll get around 
to those also. 

Recently at a nearby bookstore I, too, saw 
some violent pictures (drawings, actually) 
published. Honestly, it was really gross— 
someone was stabbed in the genitals with a 
rusty ice pick. Blood, gore, etc. 

Something tells me this particular maga- 
zine will never get the treatment that PMWB 
is giving Hustler. Why? Because the artist was 
female, the assailant was female and the 
victim was male. PMWB and other feminists 
on campus would never attack this publi- 
cation; I have great confidence that they will 
find ample justification for it. 

If you need more, I found the book “The 
Best of Wimmen’s Comix” in the Women’s 
Studies section of our own Bay Tree Book- 
store. Drool at your own discretion. 

So let’s all support PMWB and their ever- 
so-selective fight against violent pornog- 
raphy, and whatever feminist who brought 
you those much-needed pieces of feminist 
literature and art! 

Thomas E. Moock 


BOYCOTT 


Dear Staff: — - 

On April 27, 1981, the Santa Cruz County 

Central Committee of the Peace and Free- 
dom Party unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution; 
The Peace and Freedom Central Committee of 
Santa Cruz County notes with sadness and respect 
the fast of Bobby Sands, MP, to bring to the attention 
of the world the cause of those who are struggling for 
the liberation of Northern Ireland from the domi- 
nance of British imperialism. In the event that 
Bobby Sands dies without a meaningful response by 
the British government to his just demands regard- 
ing the plight and status of those who are political 
prisoners in Northern Ireland, the Peace and 
Freedom Party Central Committee of Santa Cruz 
County will support a boycott of all products 
originating in Britain. 

We look forward to being joined by others 
in Santa Cruz County, and around the 
nauion, in our effort to use a non-violent 
tactic of economic boycott to compel the 
British government to respond appropri- 
ately to the deaths of Bobby Sands and 
Francis Hughes, and to prevent the un- 
necessary deaths of other Irish patriots, 
several of whom are also on life-threatening 
fasts at the present time. 

Ray Grueneich Secretary, Santa 
Cruz County Central Committee 
of the Peace and Freedom Party 
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Music . 


CLASSICALLY EASTERN: Iris Lai, a clas- 
sical pianist from Hong Kong and a graduate 
of the Royal Academy of Music will be 
making her Santa Cruz debut Saturday at 
the Moraga Concert Hall. Ms. Lai will give 
an all-Chopin recital there beginning at 8 
pm. Her new album, including pieces by 
Schumann and Ravel, will be broadcast in 
its’ entirety June 11 on KWAV radion, 
Monterey. 


MARK OF THE CRAYFISH: C’est la bonne 
temps quand Queen Ida arrives avec sa Bon 
Tons band at O.T. Price’s pour le concert de 
Zydeco, le plus formidable cajun music. 
Elle arrive Sunday et Monday, 9 heures a 
soir. Soiezla (be there) 


_ ANIMATED HAPPENINGS: Here’s a late- 


breaking event: Carl Willat’s multi-media 
show Drawing With the Wrong Side of the Brain 


- at the College V Bridge Gallery. Willat’s 


cartoons have been featured on Sesame Street 
and his show includes hand-painted cells, 
original drawings, and a half-hour tape of 
student animation (Willat taught animation 
here for two semesters). Be sure to hurry, as 
the show comes down Saturday. 


CULTURED RADIATION: Consider this 
plug for Zeke Richardson and Company’s 
KZSC radio show, Rebel Without Applause. 
Rebel is a fine (and often very tunny) descent 
into sound effects, science fiction and social 
satire a la Firesign Theater. It plays every 
Friday night at 7:30 on KZSC, 88.1 on your 
FM dial. 


WAILIN’ IN SALINAS: That Texas institu- 
tion, Waylon Jennings will be putting in 
an appearance at the Salinas rodeo grounds 
for a special Memorial Day concert, helped 
along by Jessi (not Lisa) Colter, and the ° 
Waylors. Contrary to popular belief, the 
event will not be accompanied by a rodeo. 


HOW LATE WILL HE PLAY ‘TIL?: Dave 
Bromberg, patron of fine cartoonists and 
star of stage and more sages, makes an 
appearance here in Santa Cruz on Wednes- 
day, May 22. As John Wilson wrote in the 
New York Times, ‘David Bromberg fits no 
pigeonholes. He is a part of everything 
contemporarily musical.” You can see the 
Brom at the Catalyst for $5.50 advance, 
$6.50 the day of the show. It’s a sitdown 
show, so bring a seat. 


Happenings 


AUTO-LOCOS: The third annual Low 
Rider Show: Sculpture on Wheels will cruise 
into the Bookstore parking lot at UCSC. Its 
all happening Saturday, May 23. The low- 
riders come from as far as Tuscon to be 
judged for most aesthetic, most wellbehaved, 
and most colorful auto-robots. Come see a 
valuable part of California culture, but for 
crissakes don’t put your feet on the fenders. 
The event begins at eleven am. 


THE WEILL THING: The much-heralded 
production of Bert Brecht’s Threepenny Opera 
opens on campus this weekend. Brecht’s 
dark satire of capitalism is matched by Kurt 
Weill’s unforgettable music. Threepenny Opera 
will play this weekend (May 21-25) and next 
weekend (May 28-31) at the Performing Arts 
Theater. Tickets are a depression-era $3 for 
students. In addition to this, an exhibition 
of prints will be displayed outside the Per- 
forming Arts Theater. Entitled Threepenny 
Impressions, these images are the result of 
artist Sara Glater’s exploration of Brechtian 
literature. For further information, call 429- 
2159. 


LEVIS SALE 


ALL STRAIGHT LEG CORDS ONLY $15 


Sale Ends May 31 


Bx 


703 Front Street © 425-8085 


BASIC EXCHANGE 


ANINEX 


512 Front Street ¢ 425-5611 


Hours: Mon.-Sat. 10 to 5:30 pm 
Sunday 12 jo 5 pm 


¥ 


In Remembrance, Feltunes 
Offers All Bob Marley & Wailers 
LPs at Wholesale Plus 10%* 


*Prepaid special orders. Expires 5/31/81, 


| 5995 Highway 9, Felton 335-7 
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Thursday 


O movies 


“Mr” (1930; Lang) with Peter Lorre 
and Ellen Widmann/ (German with 
expanded English subuitles)/8 and 
10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/ 
$1.50/ (Stev. students $1) 


Threepenny Opera, a musical play 
by Bertolt Brecht, music by Kurt 

Weil; directed by Andrew Doe/8pm, 
Performing Arts Theater/$4 general, 
$3 students & seniors/ thru the 31st. 


Films for a New Age: Edgar Cayce, 
Sweedenborg: The Man Who Had 
to Know, and Life After Death/ 
Louden Nelson Center, 8:30 pm/$2 
/Second screening tomorrow, 7:30 
and 9:30 pm. 


Olectures" 


Gildas Hamel, History of Conscious- 
ness graduate student: “Luke 16:19- 
22; Poverty in Roman Palestine” 
4:30 pm, Kresge Seminar Rm. (159)/ 
Free 


Pocific Ave! 


= 
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RESTAURANT 
Middle Eastern & 
Mediterranean Cuisine 
Meals, Snacks, 
Desserts, Coffee & ‘Tea, 
Beer & Wine 
Homecooking at its best! 


Evening entrance around back 
1549 Pacific Garden Mall 
(in “Top O’ The Mall” building) 


Peter Rose, Dean of Applied and 
Performing Arts, Brighton Polytech- 
nic, England, will give an illustrated 
lecture on “Brighton: the Archi- 
tecture and Townscape of a Seaside 
Resort’/The British town, with its 
Regency and Victorian buildings 
and the new University of Sussex 
(founded 1961), has some similar- 
ities to Santa Cruz/5:15 pm, Cowell 
Conference Rm./Free 


Biology of Cancer/the Tumor Board 
from Dominican Hospital, led by 
Dr. Michael Alexander, will discuss 
what they do/7 pm, College Five, D- 
144/Free 


DO miscellaneous 


Living downtown- A community 
housing rap session, presented by 
UCSC Off-Campus Housing staff/- 
Discussion about finding housing, 
roommate selection, and tenant 
rights/7 pm, College Five Fireside 
Lounge 


Hostel/Travel Night: If you’re 
planning on traveling at home or 
abroad this year, you will definitely 
benefit from the Hosteling and 
Travel Information NighvFor bi- 
cyclists there will be information, 


Berkeley 


425-0450 


maps and literature on touring the 
United States/7 pm, East Field 
House Activity Bldg./Free 


An evening of poetry with Judy 
Grahn, one of the founding 
mothers of Feminist Poetry/She will 
be reading from her previously 
published works as well as her new 
bood on Lesbian and Gay History/- 
7:30 pm, Oakes 105/$2:50-$5, 
sliding scale 


Seminar on “Basic Judaism” with 
Rabbi Litvak/7:30 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge 


ZZ 


Friday 


O movies 


Happy Birthday, Wanda June/ 
based on the play by Kurt 
Vonnegut, starring Rod Steiger and 
Susannah York/A wildly, violently 
funny and adult film/7:30 and 10 
pm, Classroom 2/$1.50 


Jazz Festival 


Saturday, May 23 

New Woody Shaw Quintet 
Rodney Franklin 

Gene Dunlop 

plus special guests 


Sunday, May 24 


Jean Luc Ponty 
Tom Browne 


Jeff Lorber Fusion 


Richie Cole & Alto Madness 


$12.00 for UC students 
1 p.m. Greek Theater, Berkeley 


Free Transportation 


Departs from UCSC: 9 a.m. Bookstore Parking Lot 
Returns to UCSC: 7 p.m. Bookstore Parking Lot 


Purchase tickets at UC Box Office and sign up for free 
transportation at box office (above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant). Seating is limited. Student ID required. 


Sponsored by CAL and Intercampus Cultural Exchange Program 
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O concerts 


Zip City and Rubidotz rock the 
Dock/9 pm, admission $1.99/The 
Dock is on Seabright, near Murray 


O miscellaneous 


“Rebels Without Applause,” 4 hour 
of radio theater designed to take you 
out of yourself...only to come back 
so you can hear next week’s show/ 
7:30-8 pm 


Need information on gays and 
lesbians for a research paper or a 
novel for a study break?/Come to 
the Gay and Lesbian Alliance Library 
behind Crown & Merrill, beneath 
KZSC in 104 Student Music East/ 
Open 12-4 pm Monday-Friday/Call 
first; 429-2468 


Lag-B’Omer—Bonfire and party at 
the beach; “Twin Lakes,” across 

from the Santa Cruz Museum/Meet 
at the Transit Center at 7:30 pm to 
catch the #6 bus (Seabright)/Bonfire, 
singing, New Games, refreshments! 


The Last Epidemic: The Medical 
Consequences of Nuclear War/A 
video documentary of the 1980 
Physicians for Social Responsibility 
Conference in SF; including Helen 
Caldicot, president of Physicians 
for social responsibility and many 
other scientists and military 
experts/Discussion follows/7:30 pm, 
College Five Fireside Lounge/Free 


Fr. Bruno Barnhart, prior of New 
Camaldoli Hermitage, will celebrate 
mass and speak on the resurrection 
and monasticism/7:30 pm, Crown- 
Merrill Rec Rm. 


Zo 
Saturday 


O movies 


Frenzy/Hitchcock, the master of 
suspense, at his best/7 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50 
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The Patriot Game/Plus a lecture 
with speakers Connie Malone who 
represents the Irish-American 
political community of SF, and 
“Barney,” a representative of the 
Irish Republic Movement, will 
speak on “The Present Problems in 
Northern Ireland”’/7:30 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall/(Donations) 


Ol concerts 


New Music from Berkeley: An 
evening of solo and chamber works 
with Janet Kutulas, flute; Cathy 
Allen, cello; Eric Moe, piano/Works 
by Frank LaRocca, Festinger, 
Stemper, Moe, Josheff and others/8 
pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall/ 
$3 general, $1 students and seniors 


Capstone Productions in assoc. with 
College Five presents in concert the 
incredible Tom Coster Band/Coster 
formerly with Santana, °72-'78; 
Steve Smith of Journey; Randy 
Jackson, played with Billy Cobham; 
Joaquin Lievano, played with Jean- 
Luc Ponty, and Crystal/8:30 pm, 
College Five Dining Hall/$6 general, 
$5 UCSC, $4.50 College Five. 


O miscellaneous 


Low-rider car show: “Sculpture on 
Wheels”/We will exhibit the art 
forms that go into building a low- 
rider car/ Different cultural activities 
will also be included in this show/ 
10am-4pm, Bookstore parking lo 
Free 


“Journey to Birth”/ A remarkable 
visual and musical presentation of 
the pre-natal development of the 
unborn child/Photographs by the 
famous Swiss photographer Leonart 
Neilson/7:30 pm, Oakes 105/Free 


The Santa Cruz Theatre Company 
is having a party to benetit then 
summer production of Marat/Sade 
Delectable food, a no-host bar, and 
jazzy melodies/1959 Ocean St. 
Extension, off Graham Hill Rd past 
the cemetarv/$5 donation, 3-7 pm/ 
For more into, call 427-3544 
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Sunday 
O movies 


Two classic fantasy adventures: The 


Thief of Bagdad with Sabu, John & H 


Justin, and The Seventh Voyage of 
Sinbad with Kerwin Mathews and 

Kathryn Grant in Dynamation/7:30 
pm, Classroom 2/$1.50 


CO meetings 


Steering Committee meeting of the 


“Ad Hoc Committee Against 


Competitive Grading/7:30 pm, 
Stevenson 237-A 


O miscellaneous 


Rowing in UCSC’s 25 foot rowboat/ 
A great way to view the beautiful 
Monterey coastline and get some 
really good exercise/Bring a lunch 


and meet atthe UCSC Marina (lower 


harbor under the bridge) at 10 am/ 
Cost is $2/Sign up in advance in the 
P.E. Office, East Field House 


Sunday evening potluckat 6 pm and 
worship 7 pm at the Health Center 
Conference Rm./Join us for a lively 
discussion/Sponsored by University 
Christian Fellowship 


Autumn Riddle, from Women's Crisis 
Support and Shelter Services will be 
the speaker at the Unitarian- 
Universalist Fellowship, 6401 
Freedom Blvd/Riddle will talk about 
the organization’s work with 
domestic violence/11 am 
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Monday 


C1) concerts 


Memorial dav Concert at the Salinas 
Rodeo Grounds with Wavlon 
Jennings, Jessi Colter, and the 
Waylors/} pm, admission $12.50 
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| Omeetings 


Student Coalition Against the Draft 
‘SCAD)/7:30 pm, Stevenson Dorm 
6, 3rd floor lounge 


O miscellaneous 


Self-help for overeaters/10-11 am, 
| Health Center Conference Rm/Free 


Need information on gays and 
lesbians for a research paper or 
anovel for a study break?/See Fri., 
May 22 


Academic and administrative 
holiday/Campus offices will be 
closed 


Community United Against Rape 
and Battery petition circulating 
workshop tonight at 7 pm in Kresge 
356 (above the Kresge library)/ 
Come and learn to be the rabble 
rouser you always wanted to be 


» “Closet-free Radio,” the Monterey 

) Bay area’s only lesbian and gay radio 

» show gn KZSC 88.1 FM, 7-9 pm/ 
Tonight: “Sexual Freedom & Sexual 
Minorities” interview discussion on 
the founding conference of the Nat’! 
Organization for Lesbians & Gays 
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Tuesday 
Ol movies 


Ihree films: The Lama King, 
Tibetan Heritage, and Tibetan 

| Medicine/8 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/S2 general, $1.50 students 


Olectures 


Dan Sates, UC, San Francisco: 
“Mechanisms of Maternal-fetal 
\logralt Tolerance’/4 pm, 


Mhimann 1/Free/(Gencral Biology 
Scuiniae 


Dr. Milt Howe, Sohio Petrol., SF: 
“Play Analysis—an Approach to 
Petroleum Exploration’/4 pm, 
Applied Sciences, Rm. 165/Free/ 
(Whole Earth Seminar) 


Biology of Cancer/Dr. Linus Pauling, 
a two-time Nobel Prize winner, will 
lecture on “Nutritional Aspects of 
Cancer'/7 pm, Classroom 2/Free 


O miscellaneous 


Co-ed Weight Training Seminar #5/ 
Emphasis on this seminar is to teach 
safe and result-producing body 
building techniques/As a participant 
you will learn to use free weights 
and machines in developing strength, 
endurance and flexability through a 
weight training schedule that is 
compatible with your individual 
goals/7-9 pm, EFH Weight Rm./ 
Free, but sign up in advance by 
calling x2806 or x2045/Also the 28th 


The Last Epidemic: Medical 
Consequences of Nuclear War/See 
Friday, May 22/(Tonight's location 
is Stevenson Fireside Lounge) 


Final city council vote and public 

hearing on the ordinance prohibiting 
discrimination against renters with 
children. Come and be heard!! Santa 
Cruz city hall, 809 Center St., 7:30 


pm 


Zh 


Wednesday 


O movies 


Akira Kurosawa's Dodeskaden and 
Sergei Eisenstein’s Ivan the Termble, 
Part One/7 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50 


C)concerts 


UCSC Chamber Choir and Chorus, 
conducted by Paul Hilher/8 pm, 


First Congregational Church, High | 


St./$3 


“Grupo Raiz,” an exciting hybrid of 
rhythms, instruments, and lyrics— 
the fruit ofas many musical mixes as 
la raza can imply/8 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall/Free/(At 3:30 pm, there 
will be a free workshop in the Merrill 
Baobab Lounge/For more info call 
Nick Royal, x4054) 


Greg Lewis, a classical guitarist, 
presents works by J.S. Bach, Barrios, 
Martin, Turina, Villa-Lobos and 
Weiss; as a benefit for anti-nuclear 
organizations: SEED and Students 
Preventing the Last Epidemic/ 
Followed by discussion on current 
nuclear issues/Refreshments 
available/8 pm, College Five Fireside 
Lounge/(Donations requested) 


Olectures 


Michael Taussig, Professor of 
Anthropology, U. of Michigan: 
“Shamanism, Colonialism and the 
Wild Man’’/4 pm, Kresge Seminar 
Rm. (159)/Free 


O miscellaneous 


Outdoor Adventure Slide Show/this 
is an opportunity to share some of 
your travel experiences with others 
while getting some new ideas from 
others/Dust off those slides you’ve 
stuck away in a closet and bring 
them to the show/We'll provide a 
projector, screen, light table for 
editing, music and refreshments/For 
a guaranteed time to show your 
slides call x2806 or x2045/Slide show 
at 7-10 pm, EFH Activity Bldg./Free 


Study class with Ruth Ryan: 
“Trotskvism: Revoluuonary Marxism 
Today"'/7:30 pm, Oakes 203/Free 


Isracli folk dancing/8-10 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Free 


A workshop on how and where to 
gather signatures for the iniuative 
for the Prevention of Violence 
Against Women/Noon, Merrill 
Coffeeshop patio/For more into, 
call CURB at 426-9064 
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Thursday 


O movies 


Two Harold Lloyd shorts: Why 
Worry and Never Weaken; silent 
with music/Plus Rocky and 
Bullwinkle Cartoons, including 
Mr. Peabody, Mr. Know-it-all, and 
Fractured Fairytales/8 and 10:15 
pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/$1.50/ 
(Stev. students $1) 


O lectures 


Dr. Duane Champion, USGS, Menlo 
Park: “Translated Terrains of the 
Salinian Block”/4 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Rm. 150/Free/(Whole 
Earth Seminar) 


Professors Peter Kenny and David 
Meyers will speak on “The Soviet 
Threat’/5:30 pm, Merriil Baobab 
Lounge/Free/(World Studies Table) 


Biology of Cancer/Frank Lanou, 
Psychologist, will speak on “The 
Psychological Aspects of Cancer’/7 
pm, Classroom 2/Free 


Pam Munro, Associate Professor, 
UCLA and a specialist on American 
Indian languages and literacy in 
Native American languages, will 
speak on “Weird and Wonderful 
Chickasaw Phonology’/7 pm, 
Cowell Conference Rm./Free 


Brother David Steindl-Rast, a 
Benedictine Monk from Mt. Savior 
Monastery will speak on “Chnisto- 
centric Community: Counter-Cul- 
ture at the Crossroads”/7:30 pm. 
Charles Merrill Lounge/Free 


O miscellaneous 


Videotapes of the Dalai Lama of 


~ Tibet: Teaching on death, a 


composite of talk shows, and others/ 
7:30 pm, Communicanons Bldg. 
Studia C/$2 donation requested. 
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ON SUNDAY, MAY 24, the Santa Cruz Archaeolo- 
gical Society is pleased to present the third screening 
of the current film series. Tonight’s menu includes 
“Cracking the Stone Age Code” and “Mystery of 
Stonehenge,” with a discussion period hosted by Dr. 
David Phillips. The films begin at 7 pm at the Santa 
Cruz City Museum, 1305 E. Cliff Dr. The public is 
cordially invited to attend this series; admission is 
free. 


RELYING ON THE THEORY THAT LAUGHTER 
1S THE BEST MEDICINE in these troubled times, 
Hit and Run Theatre, the folks who brought you 
“Elizabeth I,” and “Tales of the Country,” among 
others, have reached into their collective bag of tricks 
and emerged with an old-time medicine show as a 
theme for their annual outdoor summer production. 
The Medicine Showtruck will roll into parks and 
festivals all summer, beginning the weekend of the 23 
at the Freedom Airport Fly-in (show-time 11:30).On 
Sun., May 24, | pm, Santa Cruzans will get their first 
view of the production at the Hot Air Balloon festival 
at UCSC. For more info, call 427-2444. 


FIESTA TOURS, Santa Cruz County’s only locally 
based tour company, is offering day and half-day 
tours of parts of Santa Cruz. Each tour is offered daily 
and all are seven hour tours from 10 am-5 pm for 
groups of four or more at $25 per person. Half-day 
tours from 10 am-1 pm, or from 1-4 pm and are $15 
per person. For further information, call Fiesta Tours, 
338-4549. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE SILENT MAJORITY 
OUT THERE? Strongly commited to reproductive 
rights and health care and always intending to write 
your elected representatives about your concerns but 
never actually sitting down, pen in hand, and carrying 
out your good intentions? Planned Parenthood’s 
Public Affairs Committee is now offering Letters for 
Lunch, a regular, dependable time set aside for you to 
actually get those letters written and mailed, and a 


chance to get together with others who share your 
concerns. Every Mon., 1] am-1 pm. You supply 
stationery, stamps, brown bag lunch. We supply fact 
sheets, sample statements and coffee, in the Library/ 
Conference Rm. of the PP office located at 212 Laurel 
St. Write for your rights! 


MEN AGAINST RAPE will facilitate a forum on the 
issues of: sexism, the rape culture and men’s respon- 
sibility. Oakes Coffeeshop Lounge, Thurs., May 21, 
7:30 pm. 


THE NEWLY CREATED SANTA CRUZ AREA 
TENNIS LEAGUE is offering a Summer Singles 
league. Every participant will play 13 matches. Divi- 
sion winners will be determined by play-offs. Players 
of all skill levels may come to a registration and 


. general information meeting, Sun., May 31, 10:30am 


at the Louden Nelson Center. Reg fee is $25. For 
further info, call 425-1436. 


UC EXTENSION COURSES IN THE SANTA 
CRUZ AREA, JUNE 1981. For detailed information 
and registration, contact UC extension, Carriage 
House, SC, CA, 95064, (408) 429-2462. Classes 
include: Production Techniques for the Graphic 
Artist, Effective Communication Skills, Pottery, New 
Techniques for Today’s Fabrics, Applications of 
Hypnosis to Counseling, Women’s Voices: A Creative 
Writing Workshop, Creating a Context for High- 
Level Wellness, Vision 20/20, New York Film Series, 
and Color Transparencies. 


WILDLANDS RESEARCH GRANTS: Financial as- 
sistance grants are now available for UCSC students 


joining selected wildland research teams during the 


Summer 1981. 3-4 week backpacking explorations of 
key Rocky Mountain Wildlands with environmental 
researchers. All necessary skills taught in the back- 
country. 5 units credit. Financial assistance grants 
available for % tuition. For information and forms 
write Wildlands Research Institute, Cardiff House, 
UCSC, SC, CA, 95064 or call (408) 429-2822. 


DAT CLASSES 
ENROLLING NOW! 


PCAT - OCAT - VAT 


PODIATRY BOARDS 


‘=~ 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


1 Security Pacific Pl. 94108 


PALO ALTO (415) 327-0841 
499 Hamilton Ave. 943014 


PREPARE FOR 


MCAT: DAT- LSAT 
GRE - GRE PSYCH -€ 
- MAT - SAT- GPA 
TOEFL - MSKP « NAT’L MED BOARDS - VOE 

ECFMG - FLEX - NAT’L DENTAL BOARDS 
¢ NURSING BOARDS 


Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends. 


Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff. 


peony © Complete TEST-n-TAPE®" facilities for review of 
e Opportunity to make up missed lessons. 
EDUCATIONAL 

CENTER 


class lessons and supplementarv materials. 


e@ Voluminous home-study materials constantly 
updated by researchers expert in their field. 


e Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 
any of our over 85 centers. 


SAN FRANCISCO (415) 433-1763 | BERKELEY (415) 849-4044 


For Information About Other Centers In More Than 85 Major 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


GRE BIO - GMAT 


64 Shattuck Square 94704 


DAVIS (916) 753-4800 
204 F Street 95616 
5 Cities & Abroad 


RABBI YOSEF LEVIN from Chabad of the South 
Peninsula will be holding his monthly Tanya class 
this coming Wed., May 27. The class will be held at 
216 Laguna St. from 7:30-9 pm. Those interested in 
further information should call the Rabbi in Palo 
Alto, (415) 856-3046, or in SC 425-1899. 


THE SANTA CRUZ COUNTY FAIR POSTER 
CONTEST is still accepting entries and will be until 
the end of the month. The contest is open to all 
residents of SC county. Rules concerning the artwork 
can be obtained at art supply stores throughout the 
county. 


THE SANTA CRUZ HUMAN UNITY COUNCIL 
is forming. We will generate the spirit, ideas and 
programs to be shared at the International Human 
Unity Conference in Vancouver, BC on July 23-26. 
We will come together to share our year of working/ 
playing and planning fora future which acknowledges 
that we are One Human Family. Meetings are held 
weekly on Fri., 7:15 pm, at the Louden Nelson 
Center. For further information, call The Santa Cruz 
Human Unity Council at 476-1503. 


RIDE AGAINST CHILDHOOD CANCER. Help 
St. Jude Children’s Research Hospital fight the deadly 
diseases of children by joining the “Wheels For Life” 
Bike-A-Thon on June 6, 1981 beginning at the 
Capitola Elementary & Intermed. School. To partici- 
pate, pick up sponsor forms at your school, church or 
store. If not available call 425-5211. Start getting 
sponsors today. 


FALL QUARTER REGISTRATION: Continuing 
students: File your Intention to Register form by June 
12 or earlier in order to receive a fall registration 
packet. Intention to Register forms and the new fall 
quarter Preliminary Course List are available now at 
college offices and the Graduate Division Office. 
Registration packets will be mailed Aug 17, and must 
be returned with fees to the Cashier's Office by Sept. 
4. A $25 fee will be assessed for late packets. 


UCSC EXTENSION, CENTER FOR AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE STUDIES invites you to its “Interna- 
tional Night.” Meet students from abroad, sample 
exotic foods, and enjoy ethnic music, arts and crafts, 
native costumes, slides, and entertainment in the 
Merrill Dining Hall on Sat., May 30, starting at 7:30 
pm. Admission is free. 


Wed., June 3 there will be a training for legal 
certification in the use of C-N gas for self-defense. C- 
N is somewhat like mace. This training is especially 
for lesbiafis and gay men. You must preregister. Call 
Jeremy 425-3751 to do so. Cost is around $4. 
Sponsored by UCSC Rape Education and the UCSC 
Police Dept. 


THE BERKELEY PSYCHIC INSTITUTE of Santa 
Cruz will hold free demonstrations on Being Aware 
of Your Psychic Abilities, on May 22, Fri., 7-9 pm at 
the Dept. of Motor Vehicles, 4200 Capitola Rd., Cap.. 
and on May 27, Wed., from 7-9 pm at the SC Public 
Library, 224 Church St. For more info, call 298-6221 
or 298-6443. 


DR. PABLO MARTINEZ will be speaking on the 
struggle in Nicaragua this Tues., 7:30 pm at Merrill 
College. Having returned from working closely with. 
the Nicaraguan people and organizations before and 
after the revolution, he has expert knowledge on the 
health care services. He will presenta slide show, and 
will give insight into economics, political and culture 
of Nicaragua. Call the Latin American Studies Board 
or the Committee For Solidarity with El Salvador for 
‘more information. 


A LIMITED NUMBER of spaces remain available 
for community organizations wishing to operate a 
fund-raising carnival game booth at the 1981 County 
Fair, Sept 15-20. For applications call the Fair office at 
724-5671 or 688-3384. 


ON MAY 21, Dr. Peter Schulz will presenta program 
of historical knowledge gained from archaeological 
digs of privies at the Cooper Molera Adobe in 
Monterey. This regular monthly meeting of the Santa 
Cruz Archaeological Society will be held at the Santa 
Cruz City Museum, 1305 E. Cliff Dr. Dr. Schulz will 
begin speaking at 7:30 pm. 


INTERESTED IN ALTERNATIVE ENERGY? Get 
out of the classroom this summer and earn five, ten or 
fifteen credits interning at the Santa Cruz Alternative 
Energy Co-op. Call 425-SOLA and ask for Scott 
Roseman. 


HEALTH SCIENCE CAREERS—PROS & CONS. 
A series of discussions with Health professionals 
talking about their careers, training, and the pros & 
cons of their chosen professions. May 21: Chiropractic! 
Alleopathic Medicine (MD)—Thurs., noon-1, UC 
Health Center; May 22: Veterinary Medicine/Medical 
Technology—Fri., noon-1, UC Health Center: Spon- 
sored by Career Planning & Placement. Please call 
x2183 to sign up in advance. 


RECRUITERS COMING TO CAMPUS. 5/28: Acorn, 
Community Organizing; 5/29: Deterline, Liberal 
Arts and CIS grads with good writing skills. Both 
recruiters will have an information session open to all 
interested persons. Please call Diane Matus at x2183 
for times and places. 


GARDENING CLASSES at the UCSC Farm. Satur- 
day morning, 10 am. Free. Topic: Vegetable and 
flower culture. 


THERE IS NOT MUCH TIME LEFT to gather 
signatures on campus for the Ordinance for the 
Prevention of Violence Against Women. CURB (Com- 
munity United Against Rape and Battery) is urging all 
of you interested in seeing this initiative on the ballot 
to get involved immediately. We will be holding 
petition circulating workshops on Mon., May 25 in 
Kresge 356 (above the Kresge library) at 7 pm and also 
on Wed., May 27 on the Merrill Coffeeshop patio at 
noon. We need your help now!! For more information 
call 426-9064. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES SURVIVE a limited 
nuclear attack? An eminent group of AMA physicians, 
scientists, and military experts don’t think so. They 
offer the hope that understanding the necessity of 
preventing nuclear war will save our lives. A 45- 
minute video presentation of an exciting conference 
entitled, “The Last Epidemic: Medical Consequences 
of Nuclear War,” will be shown Wed., May 27 from 1- 
2 pm at the Santa Cruz YWCA, 303 Walnut Ave. Call 
426-3062 for more information. 


FAST EDY AND GANG OF THREE PRODUC- 
TIONS will present a showing of the videotape 
“Further Designs for Lint Free Living.” You too can 
see “Mapman,” “Tape Loop,” “Edible Evening” and 
more!!! This showing will be May 23 and 24 at 805 
Riverside (near Broadway). There will be conunuous 
showings, 8-9 pm both days. $2 contribution requested. 


THE ORDINANCE PROHIBITING DISCRIMI- 
NATION against renters with children will be dis- 
cussed at a public hearing and voted on by the Santa 
Cruz City Council or Tuesday, May 26, 7:30 at SC 
City Hall, 809 Center St. Come and show your 
support. For information or childcare, call SCHAC: 
42659330r 4255211. 


THE SANTA CRUZ SONGWRITERS GUILD brings 
“The Grand Old Uproar” to Santa Cruz, a concert of 
Guild members featuring Rainbow Snake recording 
artists Pat De Cou and Tex La Mountain, acoustic 
British rocker and folk musician Mik Moore, and 
Santa Cruz’s own “Zen Cowboy,” world famous hat 
designer Charlie Tweddle. This event wilL-take place 
on Sunday, May 24 at 8 pm, in the Louden Nelson 
Center Auditorium, on Center Street at Laurel in 
Santa Cruz. 


BENEFIT DANCE FOR PAD. Strange Creek and 
Automatic Slim will play at Kresge Town Hall, UCSC, 
this Friday night. The crowd is sure to be boppin’ 
when Santa Cruz’s two finest young (non-overtly new 
wave) bands cast their spells upon all who are wise 
enough to enter. The dance, a benefit for UCSC’s 
People’s Alternative Dwellings, will begin at 9 and 
should keep folks on their toes (and other parts of 
their bodies) until will past 2. Admission price will be 
one thin buck. The dance will feature RockaBlues 
(with an emphasis on the latter) by Automatic Slim 
and stream-of-consciousness Rock 'n’ Roll by Strange 
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If you're looking for a real dark beer, 
don’t be double crossed. 


v\ beer, unless 


you re careful you could 
get double-crossed. 

That's because there's mor 
than one way to make 


beer Sap ane ae : ft 
any darkish-colored beer ca ‘5 hod ly d 

be called dark beer, regardless "QS ‘ Mpart a ie a 
Sfiheway ivemade dare a | iris. mepeer brewed with deep-roasted 
a Parley malt also has a darker head 
ian beer made dark by any other method. 


'T phere’ s also a difference you can smell and 

taste. Try San Miguel Dark and you'll 
experience a deep-roasted aroma and flavor. 
Heartier, richer, and creamier than simple colored 
beer could ever be. 


ow that you can tell the difference in the 
dark, we think you'll prefer a real dark beer. 


Ours is available at discriminating taverns and 
liquor stores where fine imported beers are sold. 


San Miguel. 


o tell the 
difference in 

the dark, here’s what 

4 to look for. Deep- 


“\ roasted barley 
¥ malt makesa 


darker dark beer. 


%, 


How beer is made dark. 
One way: Add colored syrup. 


Our way: Gather the best barley malt obtain- 
able. Slowly deep-roast it, taking care not to 
scorch or char it. Add pure brewing water and 
work the mash at appropriate temperatures for 
several hours, stirring constantly. Filter out the 
spent grain. Add a pinch of your best hops to 
resultant dark wort while boiling, then pump to 
settling tank and add pure brewer's yeast, 
cultured from your own special strain. Ferment 
for 7-10 days, recovering resultant natural | 
carbonation for re-carbonation just prior to 
bottling. Transfer dark beer to storage cellars 
for maturation and aging. Age for several weeks 
at approximately 0°C, then filter. Transfer 
bright dark beer to bottles. Cap tightly and 
pasteurize to protect quality. Chill and enjoy. 


iguel Dark : , 
e've been brewing San Mi oe a Classic beer of the Pacific. 
our way since 1890. Granted, it takes 
more time than adding syrup, but we believe P.S. San Miguel also makes a delicious light lager. 
it enables us to make a better dark beer. Some aficionados even go so far as to mix 


it in equal parts*with our dark beer to create 
the unique taste of San Miguel Half 'n’ Half. 


Imported by San Miguel International (USA). 


142 river st 
at north pacific 
| 20% off on paints! 


ieee! FAMILY SAUNA 
UN OPEN 7 DAYS SHOP 


en 10 AM-MIDNT Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet, relaxed atmosphere. 


vs ous V UCSC Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition. 
ey) SAT & SUN 5 PM- <2 Coder Sree 
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* Nuclear terror on the highway 
Looking into the silos of doom 


City on a Hill—21 May, 1981 


by Carter Young 


Editor’s Note: Stripped of the protection offered by the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Treaty and beset by environmental and financial problems, 
the MX missile system may never be built. But the Reagan admin- 
istration has not given up on the program, and this month it leaked the 
news that it is considering building an additional 3,350 land-based 
missiles —triple the present force. This is an extremely dangerous and 
costly move, City on a Hill staff writer Carter Young explains, 
especially considering the administration’s blind dependence on the 
theory of missile accuracy. 


When a group of the world’s most brilliant scientists 
gathered in New Mexico during 1945 to watch the first 
nuclear explosion, none of them knew that American 
nuclear weapons accidents would go on to kill or injure over 
80 people and threaten the safety of millions. According to 
Mother Jones, several of these “broken arrows” —the govern- 
ment’s code name for such accidents—were just one fuse 
away from a nuclear explosion, but federal officials say that 
the nuclear weapons program has had a remarkable safety 
record. 

Compared to the high accident rate in more mundane 
activities like trucking or helicopter flying, this assertion 
might seem reasonable. But if the White House goes ahead 
with plans to develop intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM) small enough to be carried by helicopters or semi 
trucks, the number of broken arrows may exceed 140 per 
year. The potential for nuclear explosions caused by terrorism 
or accidents would also increase monstrously if this plan is 
carried out. 

According to the May 4 Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
White House and Defense Department officials, ‘‘with 
strong congressional backing,” are requesting $2.7 billion 
for research and development on small intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (SICBM). Although alternatives to the MX 
mobile missile are being considered, SICBM supporters say 
that the small missile would supplement, rather than 
replace, the MX. Unnamed sources quoted by the journal 
say that both the SICBM and the MX are necessary because 
the. present US ICBM missiles are vulnerable to a surprise 
Soviet attack—a possibly false premise which both critics 
and supporters of US nuclear policy accept without question. 

Smaller than any long-range missile ever built, the 
SICBM would carry one 330-kiloton nuclear warhead (15 
times the destructive power of the Hiroshima bomb) more 
than 5,000 nautical miles— the distance between the US and 
the USSR. Measuring 38 feet long and weighing only 22,000 
pounds (compared to 190,000 pounds for the MX and 
65,000 pounds for the current Trident missile) the SICBM 
could be launched from large helicopters or standard- 
sized trucks, although planners say that most of the missiles, 
would be housed in silos throughout the western US. Unlike: 
present missile silos, the SICBM shelters would be totally 
self-contained and require no personnel other than security 
guards. 

Why anyone would want to triple the current level of land- 
based nuclear missiles (when the US already has enough to 
destroy all of the world’s urban areas) requires some 
background explanation. Although Korea and Vietnam 
proved otherwise, every president since Truman has believed, 
as Reagan stated in his campaign platform, that “nuclear 
weapons are the ultimate guarantor of American security 
and that of its allies.” Given this, American—along with 
Soviet, French, and Chinese—planners argue that a “peace 
through nuclear strength” can be assured by having a 
“triad” of nuclear armed ICBMs, missile submarines, and 
long-range bombers. 

In this pyramidical form of nuclear terror, land-based 
ICBMs rcpresent the apex. Unlike submarines and bombers, 
ICBMs can be instantly launched and have an inherent 
accuracy which the other systems cannot match. But 
because ICBM silos cannot be hidden, these missiles are 
also considered to be the first target for strategic attack —for 
reasons which will be explained. 

Until the mid-Seventies, US nuclear planners were not 


overly concerned with the fact that ICBMs are their own 
worst enemies. But in 1975, the USSR introduced the 
monster SS-18 and SS-19 ICBMs. It was learned from 
satellite observation that these missiles—of which there are 
now 608 capable of carrying multiple warheads—have an 
accuracy equal to that of American ICBMs. The belief that 
Soviet ICBMs can place at least half of their warheads within 
600 feet of their ICBM-silo targets has spurred the US to 
consider the MX—the world’s largest construction program 
ever. This same specter of missile accuracy may lead to the 
nightmare of SICBM-carrying trucks sliding into ditches 
and catching fire on US freeways. 

The supposed accuracy of the new Soviet missiles led 
Reagan to proclaim in 1980 that “the US has moved from 
essential equivalence to inferiority in strategic nuclear forces 
with the Soviet Union.” Although few have mentioned that 
this new Soviet development represents equality rather than 
US inferiority—it has been claimed since 1966 that US 
ICBMs are accurate enough to destroy Soviet missiles in 
their protective silos—the new missiles have helped to 
throw the US defense budget into overdrive. 

Support for the MX, the Trident submarine, the SICBM— 
indeed the whole theory of nuclear war and US-USSR 
diplomacy—rests on the assumption that ICBMs are very 
accurate, and that because of this precision, nuclear war can 
be planned like a boxing match, with feints and punches. 
Instead of the destruction of Los Angeles or Moscow, 
planners talk about a nuclear war that would only destroy 
some missile silos in North Dakota or Siberia—as long as the 
opposing forces are kept in a hellish form of equilibrium. 

To the White House, such a “clean” war is not possible if 
the US ICBM force can be destroyed by a surprise attack of 
accurate Soviet missiles. Buried under the black earth of the 
Great Plains, the US force of 1,000 Minuteman ICBMs (with 
2,100 nuclear warheads and 1,450 megatons of destructive 
force) hardly seems vulnerable, but that is what Reagan now 
claims. To the administration, this arsenal’s vulnerability 
has created ‘“‘a situation which invites diplomatic blackmail 
and coercion of the United States by the Soviet Union 
during the coming decade.” 

The blackmail referred to does not involve incriminating 
photos of sexual misadventures, but something perhaps as 
foolish: the ‘“counterforce doctrine.” The most dangerous 
version of the eye-for-an-eye syndrome ever created, the 
counterforce theory (which is now the official US nuclear 
game plan) holds that if ICBMs were used only to destroy 
other ICBMs, a nuclear war could be won or lost without too 


many dead civilians— the federal government figures some- 
where between two and 20 million in the US. 
Submarines and bombers are considered of little value to 
this strategy. Because submarines are constantly moving to 
avoid detection, they cannot accurately fix their location 
with respect to their targets, and thus their missiles can only 
be used against big targets—like Moscow or Leningrad. 


hs. fone. an AND HIS ONLY RESPONSE 
1S COUNTER VALUE... 


THEN MY RESIDUAL ICBM 
FORCES MAY BE ENOUGH 
TO DETER HIM FROM 
RESPONDING . . . 


From an Air Force presentation lo Congress. Countervalue refers lo 
the nuclear attack of cities. 


Bombers are subject to human error, and it is now doubted 
that enough of them could penetrate Soviet air defenses to 
destroy very many missile silos. Only land-based ICBMs are 
considered accurate enough to engage in a counterforce 
war. 

But if—and it is a very big and unquestioned if—the 
USSR has missiles accurate enough to destroy all of the 
Minuteman ICBMs, then the US could not use its counter- 
force capability, and a surprise Soviet ICBM attack would 
leave the US with only two choices: total surrender or the use 
of its submarine missiles. Because the USSR also has 

“submarine missiles, the second choice would probably 
result in a retaliation that would mean the end for both the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

To avoid such an unsavory situation, Reagan is now 
pushing the MX—an ingenious solution to the problem as 
long as the Strategic Arms Limitaton Treaty (SALT) was in 
effect. With 200 missiles (each carrying ten nuclear war- 
heads) hidden among 4,600 pillboxes in Nevada and Utah, 
the entire MX system could be destroyed only if every one of 
the launchers were attacked. Because SALT limited the 
USSR to less than 4,600 warheads, this would be impossible— 
although the 2,000 MX warheads would be enough to attack 
all of the 1,398 Soviet ICBMs in their fixed silos. 

Now that SALT has been killed by the US Senate as a result 
of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the USSR is claimed to 
be increasing its missile arsenal. But according to Aviation 
Week, the MX system could survive an attack by 6,000 
nuclear warheads, and it is planned to pack the MX valleys of 
doom with enough missiles and shelters to ride out a 
surprise attack by 10,000 ICBM warheads. 


we 
Although some weapons accidents have been only one fuse away from a 
nuclear explosion, there are plans to mount nuclear missiles on trucks. 
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Road mobile and beehive basing deployment concepts for the small 
intercontinental ballistic missile are in addition to deployment in 
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mated to the missiles and the weapons would be in continuous 
movement on roads from military bases in peacetime. During or 
after an attack, the weapons would be fired from surveyed bench- 
marks by signals from an airborne launch control center. The 
beehive concept works in a similar fashion except warheads are not 
mated until dispersed from survivable storage just prior to launch. 
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Few even question what may be the world’s most dangerous 
assumption—that ballistic missiles are reliably accurate. 
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Although that is twice the current Soviet inventory, 
nothing—except for the USSR’s already overburdened 
economy—would theoretically prevent it from building 
enough ICBMs to carry 20,000 warheads. Officials claim 
that the MX system would be swamped at this point, 
although protective anti-ballistic missiles once forbidden by 
SALT would help. If the stakes were raised this high, the 
SICBMs, sitting silently in their superhardened silos or 
moving down the road, would still provide a counterforce 
reserve, according to Aviation Week’s sources. 

Not mentioned in the magazine’s outline of the SICBM, 
however, is a big problem with the missiles: the same 
characteristics which would make them invulnerable to a 
surprise attack (small size, mobility) would also severly limit 
their usefulness—unless they were launched first. It is 
planned to use airplanes to deliver the launch signal to the 
SICBM trucks and unmanned silos, but no known com- 
munication signal could penetrate the radioactive dust 
storm which would cover the western US after the explosion 
of 20,000 nuclear warheads. 

It may be true that the SICBM plan could be merely a $2.7 
billion bluff. One congressional official stated: “It is very 
important to pursue a program which provides this capabil- 
ity (the SICBM}, but which may never be deployed.” Other 
sources suggest that spending money on “highly visible” 
SICBM research could dissuade the USSR from building 
more nuclear missiles. . 

Aviation Week is a favorite of defense officials who want to 
leak information (articles about the stealth bomber appeared 
in the journal three years before the New York Times picked it 
up), but even its editors admit that if is one of the most- 
requested magazines at the Kremlin. It must assume that 
the Pentagon is engaging in extraordinary double-crossing 
if it believes the Soviets would really fall for a ruse so clearly 
labeled. 

But if the 3,350 SICBMs are more than just strategic 
subterfuge, their cost would quickly push the MX out of the 
record books. “One reason why research and development 
are important—and another reason why SICBM deploy- 
ment will not replace MX,” Aviation Week said, “‘is that 
deployment would cost an estimated 30 percent more than 
basing MX in valley clusters.” With the General Accounting 
Office figuring that the MX will cost $100 billion, building 
both missile systems would result in the US spending more 
money on the military than it did during World War Il— 
without a shot being fired. 

The estimated cost of the SIGBM program —abvut twice 
what the federal government afinually spends on health— 
does not include insurance claims for accidents. Mobility (in 
the form of aircraft) has resulted in the vast majority of 
nuclear weapons accidents. SICBMs carried on public 
highways or by helicopters would be much more susceptible 
to accidents or hijacking than the MX missiles lumbering, 
around a closely-guarded military reservation. And as the’ 
recent training exercises in Nevada proved, the government 
is woefully unprepared to handle accidents involving heli- 
copters and nuclear weapons. Although the government 
never said why it included helicopters in its accident test, it 1s 
perhaps not coincidental that the exercises occured only a 
few weeks before the SICBM plan (with possible helicopter 
deployment) was announced. 

The SICBM system could prove to be both dangerous and 
expensive, but is it necessary? Maybe—if you believe in 
counterforce theory and its premise that ICBMs are accurate 
cnough to hit missile silos 6,000 miles away. James Schles- 
inger, Secretary of Defense under Nixon and Ford, does not. 
In secret testimony to the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on March 4, 1974, Schlesinger said: “I believe there 1s 
some misunderstanding about the degree of reliability and 
accuracy of missiles. It is impossible for either side to 
acquire a degree of accuracy that would give them a high 
confidence first strike, because we would not know what the 
accuracy would be like in a real world context. If you have 
any degradation in operational accuracy, American counter- 
force capability goes to the dogs very quickly. We know that, 
and the Soviets should know it, and this is one of the reasons 
that I can publicly state that neither side can acquire a high 
confidence first strike capability.” 


Schlesinger’s statement, since declassified and reported 
by Andrew and Alexander Cockburn in the November 20, 
1980 New York Review of Books, is based on the fact that ICBMs 


are very accurate in tests over a measured course which does 
not approximate the flight ICBMs would take between the 
US and the USSR. Ballistic missiles are much like bullets in 
that they cannot be guided after a certain point: when the 
bullet leaves the gun barrel or the missile’s motor burns out. 

Ata shooting range, or the US missile test range between 
Lompoc and Kwajalein Lagoon in the South Pacific. comp- 
ensation can be made for the differences in wind, temp- 
erature, and gravity which affect accuracy. These forces are 
not constant from one day to another or at different places in 
the atmosphere, but such variations could mean the differ- 
ence between a nuclear missile hitting within 600 feet or 600 
yards of its target. That’s not much of a difference after 
traveling 6,000 miles, but it’s enough to save an ICBM in its 
concrete silo—and destroy the whole notion of safe and 
predictable nuclear war. 

When the scientists huddled together in their bunker to 
watch the first nuclear test, no one knew for sure what would 
happen—Einstein bet that the whole state of New Mexico 
would be incinerated. Because there will never be any test 
launches between the US and the USSR, no one cay say for 
sure that most of the US would not be destroyed in a nuclear 


war. Despite this uncertainty, the US is now considering a 


costly and dangerous move, and if history is any guide, the 
USSR will surely counter with more of the same. 
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Rape confrontation spurs anger 
and change at Oakes 


by Jessie Boler 


Ps 

Oakes College is currently in heated debate over actions 
taken by UCSC student Elaine Rauen, who says that Oakes 
student and Neighborhood Assistant Anthony King raped 
her last Fall quarter. Oakes Provost David Dorfan reported 
at an Oakes meeting on May 11 that he had spoken with 
King and that King had admitted to raping Elaine Rauen. 
Because of her objections to the legal and prison system, 
Rauen does not intend to press charges. 

After taking a self-defense workshop through Women 
Against Rape about four weeks ago, Rauen began to plan 
her action. She chose to use “confrontation,” something 
now being used frequently by women as a way to deal with 
the rapist. On Monday, May 11, 30 women placed them- 
selves in the Oakes coffee shop and surrounded King when 
he arrived. Rauen had prepared a piece which explained her 
feelings about the rape. She told King that she had 
considered him her friend; that he had been the first male in 
whom she had confided that she had been raped at age 
eight, and yet he had raped her; that another woman who 
had seen her holding a flyer about the rape had said, “He 
tried to do the same thing to me, I was too scared to do 
anything about it.” Other women also expressed their 
feelings to King. 

The confrontation lasted about ten minutes. According to 
one woman who was present, “as things progressed he 
[King] saw we weren’t joking around.” 

Flyers were posted around Oakes College and elsewhere 
on campus describing the rape. 

In response to this flyer a meeting was called by the Oakes 
administration which took place that evening, May 11. Itwas 
reportedly a very heated discussion among some 200 people 
there, some supporters of Elaine’s action and some who felt 
that her actions created a dangerous situation for Black men. 
Although the flyer itself did not mention that King was 
Black, some people at the meeting felt that “publicity” of the 
rape would perpetuate the myth that Black men are more 
likely to be rapists, and possibly would cause severe hassling 
of Black men on campus. 

David Dorfan, said in an interview with CHP, “Of course 
there are underlying racial overtones to the issues. One 
important thing is to keep issues separate but alive. There 
are racial implications in so far as this society is extremely 
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racist. A lot of innocent people become unwitting victims.’ 
King’s lawyer, Mitchell Page, refused to comment aa 

licly on his client’s actions or intentions, but Dorfan 

affirmed that King has left UCSC and it is his intention to 


leave Santa Cruz. King was terminated from his job as 


Neighborhood Assistant as soon as the administration hear 
of the rape. 

Julie Cutcheon at the Chancellor’s office said that they 
have not been kept well-informed of the incidents taking 
place at Oakes. Disciplinary action in this case was the 
responsibility of Oakes College because Rauen did not file a 


Shé chose to use “confrontation,” 
a developing means used by wom- 
en to confront rapists. 


police report. Elizabeth Penaat, Vice Chancellor for Admin- 
istrative Affairs, responded to the fact that King was Neigh- 
borhood Assistant: “I didn’t know...Communication isn’t 
all that good, as you can see. 

“T have trouble believing that,” said Penaat, when she was 
asked if she though Oakes’ reputation might be damaged. 
“This is a faily local case, and the campus is I think more 
sophisticated than to generalize.” 

Dorfan feels that the incidents resulting from the con- 
frontation “are one of the most positive things happening 


on campus right now. In discussing it a large number of 
people have changed their views.” Oakes College hopes to 
develop a college-based process or system to guarantee 
safety and support to those who are victims cf sexual or 
racial abuse or violence. The meeting held last Thursday 
night by the UCSC Rape Education Program was reportedly 
very produc.ve and attended by a mixed racial group. 
, Statistics show that over half of the rapes reported occur 
with someone the woman knows. Rape among friends is not 
uncommon. Only one out of ten rapes are reported. 
Most rapes occur between members of the same race and 
socio-economic background. Only four percent of rapes 
reported’ are instances of a Black man raping a white 
woman; eight percent are instances of a white man raping a 
Black woman. 


Women Against Rape: 
changing the community 


by Lorraine Krilanovich Hill 


Women Against Rape members Gail, Jan and Sigrid talked with City 
ona Hill about their group, its establishment, its procedures, concerns, 
and its feelings about the initiative Community United Against Rape 
and Battery (CURB), they’re trying to get on the November ballot. 

Women Against Rape was started in 1972 by a group of 
university students who had been members of a class on the 
issue of sexual assault. Edmund Kemper was picking up 
women students who were hitchhiking, and raping and 
murdering them. 

“There was a lot of uproar about it,” says Gail, “but at the 
time the police weren’t releasing any information. One of 
the first actions that WAR did as a group was to picket the 
police station, because. they weren’t even releasing infor- 
mation saying that it might be dangerous to hitchhike. One 
of the major reasons that WAR formed and started the 
rapeline was because we felt it was important for women to 
get the information about what was going on and share that 
information within the community.” 

Women Against Rape offers a confidential 24-hour 
emergency phone line; support in dealing with physical, 
emotional and mental/spiritual aftermath of rape; self- 
defense workshops; alternatives to the criminal justice 
system; confrontation planning; a published description list 


figure out what actions would be in their best interest. 

‘We feel strongly that women be able to feel that they can 
do some things about rape,” says Jan. “Rather than just be a 
counseling service, we are there to listen and to talk over 
things, but we see a real political focus to our group, too. 

“When a woman calls us we talk to her about the options 
she has, about what she would want to do. One option is to 
go to the police. We explain to her what happens when you 
go through the criminal justice system. A lot of women 
decide not to do that because they don’t see that as being in 
their best interest. A woman sees that instead of regaining 
her power and having control over that situation, it’s a really 
powerless situation, that the police will tell her what to do, 
have her repeat her story over and over, trying to find flaws 
it. Instead of hearing what she has to say, they will essentially 
try to take it apart.” 

The majority of women who call WAR decide not to go to 
the police, and WAR does not push them either way. Rather, 
they support whatever the woman decides to do, and offer 
alternatives to the criminal system. 

They feel that “self-defense is one way that women can 
really get in touch with power to lead their own lives, to feel 
they have control over their lives, instead of feeling helpless 
or dependent on men.” 

WAR helps women plan confrontations with rapists, and 
feels that this is one of the best actions to take as a practical 


The majority of women who call WAR decide not to go to the police, 
and WAR doesn’t push them either way. 


of men who have been violent; and speakers for classes and 
groups in the community. 


A lot of what the group does is based on experiences they 


have had with women who've called— helping those women 
\K _ rat ~ 


alternative for dealing with the symptoms and roots of 
sexism and violence. When the man is confronted, he is no 
longer anonymous. He must face the fact that the commu- 
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Future uncertain, volunteers needed 


by Becky Thompson 


Women’s Crisis Support, a hotline and shelter for battered 
women and children, has provided comprehensive counsel- 
ing, emergency help and shelter in Santa Cruz County since 
1977. Before the Reagan administration, two-thirds of the 
staff positions were CETA-funded. With the elimination of 
CETA programs, Women’s Crises Support will lose ten of 
their 15 paid staff members and will need to depend more 
heavily on volunteer work. 

Autumn Riddle, Education Coordinator at Women's 
Crisis Support, is concerned about how to continue and 
expand the vitally needed services offered. Since the funding 
cuts, the shelter, called Mariposa House, has been running 
out of money to feed the women and children aad has 
begun to ask for donations from restaurants. This is a 
serious problem, since many women who come to the 
shelter have no money and are forced to rely on the shelter’s 
resources until they get other financial support. 

The funding cuts have further limited follow-up counsel- 
ing and referrals. Consequently, the shelter cannot keep 
track of all the women they help, stafers often do not hear 
about the impact the shelter has, and the shelter cannot 
compile quantitative information that might make Mariposa 
House eligible for more funding. The cuts have also 
temporarily crippled attempts to raise $40,000 from the 
community to match funds provided by the government 
(before the Reagan administration) for a new shelter. The 
cuts in staffing positions have forced many crucial plans 
onto a back burner. 

According to Riddle, the failure to adequately fund the 
shelter and hotline reflects society’s inability to see domestic 
violence as a social problem. We are taught that a man’s 
home is his castle. If he abuses his wife, that’s his business. 
Women are not protected by rape statutes when their 
husbands are their assailants. What we label as violent on the 
streets is not considered violent behind closed doors. 

The justice system, mass media, and legislators often treat 
wife abuse as a bizarre and relatively rare phenomena. We 
are taught domestic violence occurs more frequently in the 
ghetto and among lower class families. The truth is that 
domestic violence occurs in all economic strata and in all 
types of communities. 

Partly because domestic violence is a hidden topic, many 
women suffering abuse do not call out for help until they’re 
desperate. Lee Brocius, Volunteer Coordinator at Mariposa 
House and current teacher of “Cycles of Family Violence” at 
UCSC, was beaten regularly for two and a halt years unul she 
started getting help. When doctors and friends asked her 
how bones had been broken, she lied. When she made 
excuses and rationalized her husband’s behavior, she had 
plastic surgery twice, was forced to give up her profession 
because of injuries, and spent much money on medicine 
and treatment. Only when she believed the next beating 
would kill her did she finally leave. 

Calling out for help takes a lot of guts. Most women who 
come to Mariposa House have never told relatives or friends 
they’ve been abused. Many are afraid that talking or action 
will cause their husbands to retaliate either towards them or 
their children. Many have never been on their own, and 
think they will not be able to support themselves and/or 
their children through lack of salable job skills. Most believe 


‘they have been doing something wrong and have been 


consciously or subconsciously asking for the abuse. 

While at Mariposa House, women talk with others who 
have been abused, work with an advocate, have some time to 
plan means of future emotional and financial support and 
have a chance to show anger and sadness. About 50 percent 
of the women who stay at Mariposa go back to their 
husbands ( or relationships). Riddle says, “That's O.K. They 
certainly don’t go back the same.” For the other 50 percent, 
the two weeks at Mariposa House are the beginning of many 
huge changes. 

The two weeks of safety allows many women to re- 
establish communication with their children. According to 


Del Martin in Battered Wives, “Thirty-seven percent of 


battered women surveyed took out their frustrations on 
their children.” While many women are afraid to leave their 
husbands because of emotional and financial ties, they often 
finally seek help when children become victims of violence 
also. 

Whether children are physically abused or not, watching 
their mom being beaten is devastating. A study by sociologist 
Richard Celley showed that violence has at least three effects 


.CETA funding cuts threaten Crisis Shelter 


occurs.” By offering counselling and help for men involved 
in domestic relations, providing shelter and service for 
women and children and continually educating the com- 
munity, Riddle sees Women’s Crisis Support as taking a vital 
role in breaking the patterns of violence both witl.in the 
family and society. 

According to Riddle, “cutbacks in social services will force 
us all to decide where and how we are going to help make 


Since the funding cuts the shelter has been running out of money to 
feed the wormen and children who have come to escape battering 
and abuse and have no other financial support. 


on children. They learn it is OK to hit people you love, it is 
OK for powerful people to hit weaker people, and hitting 


people is a means to achieving a goal. Children learn how. 


their mom accepts abuse and how their dad shows his anger. 

Breaking down these assumptions means teaching child- 
ren and adults about how violence is accepted and perpetu- 
ated in our society. Mariposa House is the only shelter in 
Santa Cruz County that accepts children; yet Riddle says 
involving children is an essential part of confronting the 
cycles of violence that often span three generations. According 
to Del Martin, research shows that people who, as children, 
observed their parents engaging in physical violence are 
more likely to engage in violence with their own spouses 
than those who had never seen their parents fight. Children 
learn through example. Because a woman who comes to 
Mariposa House can bring her children, the changes she 
goes though can be shared by her children. 

Murray Strauss, former president of the National Council 
of Family Relations, once said: “I don’t think we are going to 
understand violence in American society until we understand 
violence in the family. The home is where violence primarily 
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social change.” For students, volunteering at Women’s 
Crisis Support provides on-the-job training and full -or 
partial academic credit. Volunteers handle crisis calls, work 
with children, help at Mariposa House, make referrals and 
work on special projects. Training takes place once every 
two months and no previous experience is necessary. They 
especially need bilingual people to work either in Santa 
Cruz or at their South County office. Call 425-2058 for more 
information. 

If you want to start volunteering or need more informa- 
tion, you can also talk to Lee Brocius on campus through 
Women’s Crisis Support. Her class this quarter, “Cycles of 
Family Violence,” has been extremely well received and has 
provided much background information about domestic 
violence. It is still unclear whether a similar class will be 
taught next year. The decision partially rests on whether 
enough of us tell faculty and administration that this class 
and this issue require much attention. Whether or not the 


class is offered next year, Brocius is a valuable resource to us | 


on campus as a link between campus and community 
concerns , and can help people get involved. 
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City on a Hill—21 May, 1981 


You've had many 
important moments 
in your life. . . 


but have there been any 
as important as this? 


All you CHP staftmembers, a new fearless 
leader is in the making. Don’t forget your 
editor’s election. Friday at 1 pm at the 
Stonehouse. 

Love, 
ASK 


7 WOMEN'S CLIPS~_ 


As promised last week, Women’s Clips took a look at the 
private phone conversations of Lady Diana and Prince 
Charles and frankly, found them boor-een. So we asked 
our British correspondent if she could somehow get her 
hands on some unpublished royal repartee and this is what 
she sent us. 

“Hello? Hello Diana?” 

“Oh, Charles darling. Hello.” 

“How are you, love? How are things in the mother 
country? How’s my mother, the queen?” 

“Oh, fine, the same and what can you expect? And you 
Charles, how are they treating you in that barbaric country 
down under? Have they forced you to eat kangaroo meat 
yet?” 

‘“‘No dearest, not yet, but the wretched media here keeps 
photographing my bald spot.” 

“Really, and I thought the Aussies had no culture. Just be 
glad you’re not a microcephalic. It’s a wonder considering 
how inbred you’re family is.” 

“What’s that, sweetheart?” 

Oh nothing, bad connection.” 


EVEN IN SPACE 
THE ULTIMATE ENEMY IS STILL MAN. 


SEAN CONNERY in 
“QUTLAND”’ 
PETER BOYLE 
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Produced by RICHARD A. ROTH Executive Producer STANLEY O'TOOLE 
Music by JERRY GOLDSMITH. Written.and Directed by PETER HYAMS 
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“Well Diana duckie, I’ve got to go. I’m afraid the prime 
minister is waiting for me. God, what a dullard. I get sick of 
listening to his rotten aborigine jokes.” 

“Eh? Did you say something?” 

“Nevermind. Well darling, shall I bring you anything 
from the colonies?” : 

“Just you, back to my arms dearest.” 

“Very well sweetheart, that I shall do...” 

“Oh wait—Charles, could you pick me up one of those 
cute stuffed koala bears?” 

“Er...I suppose, I could...” 

“Get the kind that’s a mother carrying a baby on her 
back.” 

You may say to all this, “who cares?” Who cares if Prince 
Charles is losing his hair or which designer is making Lady 
Diana’s wedding gown. Well, obviously some people do 
because all the big time publications are scooping up the 
royal romantic antics. Besides, I care and I’m writing this 
godforsaken column. Look here at the fuss being made over 
whether the Prince’s bride is a virgin. Some would say, bah, 
this is but banal bullshit, but... Considering Great Britain’s 
present dismal state of affairs—the war in Ireland, recent 
riots by discontented inner city Blacks, high unemployment 
an government spending, if there’s one thing the British 
don’t need now it’s for the Prince to marry a hussy. 

Unwanted pregnancies, especially among teenage girls, 
may increase dramatically if President Reagan’s proposed 
budget for 1982 is put into effect. 

All seriousness aside... Unwanted pregnancies, especially 
among teenage girls, may increase dramatically if President 
Reagan’s proposed budget for 1982 is put into effect. For the 
past 10 years, family planning services have been funded 
under a distinct category, Title 10. Under Reagan’s proposed 
budget, this distinction would cease and family planning 
would be grouped with other preventative health care. The 
proposed funding would come in one lump sum for all 
preventative health care which would then be spent at the 
discretion of each state. The fear among family planning 
workers is that states would choose not to use their 
“preventative health” monies in the area of birth control, 
especially teenage birth control and education. The like- 
lihood of this is strong considering the controversies being 
raised by the moral majority over the rights of teenagers to 
have access to birth control information. 

It is estimated that four and a half million lowincome 
women benefited from family planning clinic services 

‘funded by Title 10 last year. Take the time to write President 
Reagan to express your desire that family planning stay 
under the distinction of Title 10. Planned Parenthood of 
Santa Cruz has much more information on this vital subject. 
Visit them at 212 Laurel St. or call 425-1551. 

The seventeen affiliates of Planned Parenthood of Cali- 
fornia have a Sacramento Office which operates a Pro- 
Choice hotline that you can call toll free to get the latest 
recorded information on legislation related to reproductive 
rights and services. The number is 1-800-952-5678. 

The Santa Cruz Women’s Health Collective also needs 
letters written. They ask that you write or call the County 
Supervisors to encourage them to give the Health Collective 
more substantial support through revenue sharing. The 
proposed federal cuts will affect them, too. Public hearings 
on revenue sharing and this issue will be held on May 28 and 
29, so write today to County Board of Supervisors, 701 
Ocean St., Santa Cruz, CA 95060. Call the Health Center at 
427-3500 for the full scoop. 

Here’s some good news—the University of Santa Clara 
newspaper has a new editor. The San Jose Mercury reports 
that although the school has been co-educational for 20 
years, Roberta Ferger, a political science major, is the first 
woman to hold the editorship. Ms. Ferger believes that 
‘people will wonder what’s going to happen to the paper,” 
under a woman, but that she wouldn’t be printing any 
recipes. Ferger wants the paper to function in a way that will 
“raise people’s awareness, start people talking about things 
they wouldn’t ordinarily talk about.” Right on, Roberta. 

And finally, a wee quote from the Prince hisself, (from the 
June issue of Ms. magazine): ‘These idiotic women who go 
around telling all the other women to think the way they 


Continued page 25 


Women Against Rape, continued 


nity knows who he is and what he did, that he is responsible 
for his actions and must change. 

“The solution has to do with changing everyone’s ideas 
about what is acceptable,” states WAR. “Part of what a 
confrontation says to the man is ‘this is not acceptable. We 
realize you are a human being but we are not going to 
tolerate this behavior!’ Often Men Against Rape (a separate 
organization) does a follow-up confrontation in order to try 
to change the rapist’s behavior. Confrontations have proven 
to be very successful in stopping a man from raping again, 
and in helping the woman to regain her power and self- 
image. 

The published list of the names of men who have raped or 
abused women, another WAR alternative, is also very 
effective and important. It makes rape a public issue, and 
like the confrontation, it takes away the rapists’s anonymity. 

One issue that WAR is currently very concerned with is 
the relationship of the anti-rape movement to the criminal 
justice system. They “do not believe that rape can end within 
the present capitalist, racist, and sexist structures of our 
society.” 

A woman’s status as a rape victim is that of the state’s 
witness, with her body used as evidence. She has no control 
over her case; it is left in the hands of the DA, who decides 
whether to try it or to plea-bargain. The conviction rate for 
rapists is very low. If a rapist is convicted he usually spends a 
short time in jail, and the men who are generally convicted 
of rape are poor-whites or Third World men. There are 
important reasons why we oppose sending men to prison 
for rape, one of which is that the criminal justice system is 
racist.” 

While the community wants to get the rapist “off the 
street,” WAR feels that “prisons themselves are incapable of 
changing rapists. Prisons don’t deal with the roots of the 
problem, they only add to the causes. 

Women Against Rape also supports the CURB initiative 
which proposes a community review board to look over 
police involvement in rape and battery cases. Jan and Gail 
were part of the citizens’ group that wrote the initiative. 
They noted the positive aspects of CURB; specifically, it 
offers information to women about services available in the 
community and provides written procedures for the police 
department to use in treating rape and assault victims. “The 
focus of CURB is not just the police. The city as a whole 
needs to focus on the issues of rape and domestic violence, 
and the initiative would set up a commission that would 
review all services available in the city and make recom- 
mendations to set up educational programs.” 

WAR doesn’t feel that Santa Cruz is significantly different 
from any other major US city—rape happens here all the 
time. They get an average of seven to ten calls per week, 
many more than the police receive. They feel that ‘attitudes 
in this community have changed a lot in the last ten years. 
People are more aware that rape happens, and also more 


Dogma 


Solution on tomorrow's Comes Page 


aware that there are things the community can do. Speci- 
fically within the women’s movement in Santa Cruz, there’s 
been a lot more awareness that it’s possible to confront a 
man, or to do something active in the community rather 
than rely on the criminal justice system.”” 

WAR is furthering community education about rape by 
going to the high schools. Because of the influence of their 
organization, a group of eighth-grade students at Del Mar 
Junior High School have formed their own anti-rape group, 
Students Against Rape, supporting CURB and offering 
education on their own level. 

Women Against Rape has changed the community’s 
attitudes toward rape. They have replaced the term “victim” 
in rape situations with the term “rape-survivor,” because 
our language so often defines what we are, and often women 
cannot break out of that definition of “victim.” They have 
given advocacy and support to women, presented them with 
alternatives, and given them a means of regaining the power 
they lost when raped or assaulted. WAR is currently seeking 
new members; if you are interested please contact them by 
phone (426-RAPE) or write PO Box 711, Santa Cruz, CA 
95061. v 


Women’s Clips, continued 


do—basically, I think, because they want to be men—are to 
my mind, totally wrong. The vast majority of women I talk 
to, meet and like...are feminine, they like doing and thinking 
about feminine things.” You tell em, Prince. I can’t imagine 
why anyone would want to be a man either. 

That's it for this clips columnist. I’m off to holiday. 


—Tc Golez 
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Lunch 11:30-2 M-F 
Sunday Brunch 10-2 
Private catering available 


Cedar St. Cafe 


411 Cedar Str.et, Santa Cruz 423-2087 


Gallery & Garden offer a truly unique atmosphere 
along with exclusive private catering for 
all occasions requiring that special touch. 


Featuring fine wine by the glass 
Menu planning & cooking to the 


highest standards of Cordon Bleu 
by Jillie 


= th 
P Bay Tree Bookstore 


Your handy On-campus 
source for hundreds 


of needed supplies, from 


art 
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pads to Xerox services. 
Check us out! 


serving the UCSC 
Campus community 


monday-friday 9:00am to 5:00pm 
telephone: 429-4544 
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City on a Hill—21 May, 1981 


by Richard von Busack 


and roll has the experience of falling in love with 

a particular band. For me, this band was the Stranglers, a 
band that reached prominence at the same time as the Sex Pistols 
and the Dead Boys did, during the summer of 1977. Perhaps their 
most famous song is “Peaches,” a bitingly funny, mock-misogynistic 
beach song that was a big hit in Europe but could not be played here 
because of its lyrics. The first thing one notices about a Stranglers 
record is the similarity to the sound of the Doors; the heavy bass 
lines and shimmering organ both match and go beyond the limits 
defined by that Los Angeles quartet. I say go beyond because the 
Stranglers have wit and lack the pretentiousness that was a 
crippling element of the Doors. In their latest album, The Gospel 
According to the Men In Black, the Stranglers have moved 
away from the punk iconoclasm of their earlier albums to a serious 
and versatile examination of a strange phenomena: the Men in 
Black, a sort of interstellar mafia who have been known to pay 
threatening visits to people who have had close encounters of the first 
and second kinds. 

Accompanying me on this interview with Jet Black, the drummer 
for the Stranglers, was City on a Hill staffer Alan Korn and 
unindicted co-conspirator Jeff Diamond, whose perfectly legitimate 
KZSC credentials were spurned at the door of the Keystone Palo 
Alto, causing them to miss the show. A few words describing the 
Keystone are necessary. It is a hot, uncomfortable quonset hut in the 
heart of Palo Alto, fit only for masochists and Stanford students. It 
is quite simply the most overpriced, unpleasant dive I’ve set foot in 


I suppose that anyone who gets interested in rock 


- since I moved out of Los Angeles and left the Roxy behind forever. 


My deepest apologies to Korn and Diamond; without them, this 
interview could not have taken place. 


When did you first hear of the Men in Black? 

Well, they came to our attention about four years ago. 
You’ve heard about the Men in Black, then? 

Yes, but if you'd care to... 

Sure. The Men in Black are these people who always go 
around dressed in black and silence people who seem to 
know too much about UFOs. That’s what they are. Now, a 
lot has been written about them over the last thirty years, 
especially in America, where they’ve been making a large 
number of appearances...the whole thing has been 
considered a huge joke by most people but is taken quite 
seriously by those who have seen them. Now I’ve never 
met one, but I met an American author in New York, 
John Keel, who writes a lot about UFOlogy and the 
occult, and he described to me an encounter with these 
men in black that he had out in Long Island several years 
ago and I believe every word he said, you know, I believe 
he was telling the truth...you see, we believe that this is 


tranglers interview 


really the theme of our new album; we believe that there 
is a common linking thread between such diverse subjects 
as religion, witchcraft, UFOs, monsters, classical 
mythology, ghosts...we think that there is something in 
common with all of these subjects, and to use a phrase 
used by another American author, Charles Falkes, who is 
a philosopher, futurist and occultist, “We are property.” I 
think he is absolutely right. We are being controlled and 
programmed to act and behave in a certain manner for 
the convenience of the people who own us. Such things as 
religion, therefore, are here not to get us into heaven, but 
to see that we behave in a particular fashion suitable to 
these people’s objectives. It’s all very heavy stuff, isn’t it? 
Most people don’t see any creditability in the UFO 
enigma or in occult phenomena, but we believe that that 
is where thé solution really lies. That is the theme of the 
album...it’s all about strange phenomena... 

Do you think that this sort of programming is worse in America? 

I think that the only criticism of America as opposed to 
the rest of the world in these matters is that you do it 
bigger and better than anybody else...1 mean, your 
religious programs on television are absolutely 
mind-boggling... 

Have you seen “The 700 Club?” 

I watch it regularly. That guy [Pat Robertson] comes on 
there and he’s more holy than Jesus Christ... 

and richer, too. : 

...and he’s got the whole thing worked out. He’s got 
people phoning him up, asking him to solve their 
problems...and people believe in it. I can’t understand 
how so many people believe in it...how can the masses be 
so stupid? 

A lot of it is demographics. There’s so many older people with 
nothing left to believe in... 

“The 700 Club” is very subversive. They use really refined 
techniques. They draw technology and medicine into the 
whole doctrine of Godliness. They’re an institution, they 
know everything there is to know about, whether its 
what’s the best kind of dishwashing liquid or where you 
should go on your holidays or what kind of TV you 
should watch. They’ve set themselves up as an oracle. 
People go to them with their problems, and every time 
they go to them they get a little more brainwashed. It’s 
really evil. Recently, I was watching a bit of Billy Graham 
on TV and he was telling the world about how he was just 
about to realize his last great ambition...and that is 
Tokyo—he’s going to get Japan all Christian. He had 
films of all these hundreds of Japanese standing there 
with ‘their prayer books, singing hymns. I’ve been to 
Japan, it’s the most beautiful country in the world. The 
people were really marvellous...they were doing really well 
without Jesus Christ. Now this guy is going over there... 
he’s destroyed their culture, he’s brainwashed them with 
all this Christian rubbish, and now they’re all just joining 
the queue. The next thing, the Japanese will be making 
nuclear weapons. They’re going the way of every other 
country, just screwed up by this unsuspecting missionary 
who knows exactly what he’s doing—brainwashing them 
and keeping them in that path towards destruction... 

Do you try to approach these problems in your music? 

Oh, very much so! We have always written into our songs 
our observations of our environment...we see our jobs as 
reporters, really. We have this song about a fascist dictator 
in Australia, ‘Nuclear Device,” you noted that we have a 
song called ‘“‘Outside Tokyo” and another song inspired 
by our visit to Japan called “Death and Night and Blood” 
about Yukio Mishima (the Nobel prize-winning novelist 
who committed seppuku on television). We have a song 
about an American city called “Dead Los Angeles.” We’ve 
been inspired by the places where we’ve been... 

Like “Shah Shah a Go Go?” 

Incidentally, we wrote that before he a went-went... 

You do a cover version of the Hal David/Burt Bacharach song 
“Walk On By,” the one that Dionne Warwick used to do. When did 
you first decide to do that song? 

It was a hangover from our earlier days, seven years ago, 
when we used to play what were called “workingmen’s 
clubs” in England—sort of beer drinking establishments 
with a band in the background. We played mostly our 
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own material in those gigs, but it was very difficult to 
survive the evening without playing something vaguely 
familiar to the audience. “Walk On By” was one of the few 
songs we used to do, and we played it many, many times. 
It evolved to what you probably heard on the record, 
which is really two “Walk On Bys” with another song 
stuck in the middle...which is our piece. There were three 
versions of it, the longest being about 20 minutes long. 
We haven’t played that for a number of years now... 

This may be a painful memory for you, but I was wondering if you 
remembered which was the worst place you’ve ever played. 

The worst place...let’s see...the worst gig I can remember... 
no actually, the worst place has got to be Sweden...1 
mean, Sweden sucks, it really does...there are no people in 
Sweden, they’re all like androids, wandering around in 
mind-controlled security. They’re all so secure in Sweden 
that they’ve lost the ability to use their brains...so we really 
hate Sweden...it represents the worst possible side of 
socialism, where everybody is so comfortable that they’ere 
just not human beings anymore. There’s an art complex 
in Stockholm that is financed by the government. They 
have all kinds of video equipment, cameras and sound 
studios where you can go down and explore the visual art 
form, make your own films...and the place is empty...no 
one can be bothered. They’re too busy jumping out of 
windows, committing suicide out of boredom. 

Would you care to talk about the riot at the University of Nice? 
Right...well, what happened in Nice was that we went 
there to play a concert for the University, and the 
University heard that we had a really nasty reputation and 
that we were dangerous people, and they decided at the 
last minute that they didn’t want us to play. However, 
they were under contract and they couldn’t physically stop 
us from setting up. So, what they did is that they made 
electricity unavailable to us. As a result, we couldn’t play 
the concert, and the students wrecked the University in 
protest. We were arrested and charged with inciting a 
riot, and we spent a week in jail. The events ot tnat weck 
were so extraordinary...in the end, they found us guilty, 
but they realized what had happened, and rather than go 
to jail, which is what they were threatening to do to us, 
they said, ‘“‘Don’t do it again.” That sort of 

thing. The whole situation was very political...we got 
caught up in the middle of a political thing which was 
happening at the University. There had been strikes and 
protests by the students and tremendous antagonism 
between the students and the University at this particular 
time. The fact that we couldn’t play was a grand 
opportunity for the students to have a go at the 
University, which they had been wanting to do for 
months...and they wrecked the place...it was so funny...we 
were standing there watching it...Really, we were just 
trying to play a gig, and we had nothing to do with it, but 
we were the scapegoats. It was really quite laughable... 
Do you have any plans for your next album? 

We're going to work on a new album which is well into 
the making...we haven’t got a title for it, but I can tell you 
what it’s going to be about...it’s going to be an album 


continued on page 30 
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Beggars, thieves, and whores will populate the stage-turned-den of 
iniquity at Performing Arts this weekend when the theater arts 
department of UCSC presents Three Penny Opera, Bertolt Brecht’s dark 
musical comedy about society’s underbelly. The play demands a skillful 
combination of dance, song, and comic performances, and the cast 
intends to deliver just that. As well, the make-up, costume and stage 
designers have been working overtime to create a compelling visual 


setting. 


Three Penny will be playing this weekend, May 21-25, witha second set 
of performances on May 28-31, Tickets are $4 general admission, $3 
students and seniors, available at the UCSC Ticket Office. 


Interior 
Designs 


by Marilyn Lawrence 


ind the Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery by turning left 

immediately before you would enter the Cowell 

College dining hall. If you go before May 31, you'll 
be glad that you did. 

I's the scene of ‘Figures and Interiors,” a fine 
accessible show by realist painters Robert Chiarito and 
Richard Shaffer. 

The reception for the artists was held on May 10. 
Robert Chiarito introduced his partner by reading from 
Poetics of Space by Gaston Bachelard. Chiarito felt this 
book accurately reflects the sort of sensitivity to be seen in 
Shaffer’s painting. The latter then showed slides of his 
work trom the Stanford graduate school days in 1974 to 
the present. He also spoke to the crowd with impromptu 
but inspiring comments about his personal artistic philo- 
sophy. When Shaffer graduated from UCSC in 1969 he 
was a Cowell student and a Philosophy major. Chiarito 
carned Cowell College and University honors in Art at his 
graduation in 1970 and both artists achieved the Master of 


Nude in Profile 


Fine Arts degree at Stanford in '75 and ’77 respectively. 
Robert Chiarito is now at UCSC as a lecturer for the fifth- 
year seminar in Art. In a telephone interview, Chiarito 
shared the news that only recently has he discovered what, 
for him, is the meaning of true art. When copying the 
masterworks or borrowing from other painters, it’s 
healthy to learn the manner of technique used so success- 
fully by the various artists. Eventually, however, there’s a 
need to confront the problem of developing personal 
solutions. When the instant arrives during the act of 


painting that a mark is made purely from responding to 
the necessity for that brushstroke—then the great 
moment approaches when real Art, unselfconsciously, 
comes into being! _ 

Chiarito chose Nude in Profile for.the cover of the 
exhibition’s mailer because “it’s the most recent picture 
and, hopefully, the best figure I’ve ever done. The model 
is in repose, her gaze is inward, introspective, and there’s 
grace to this person, a sense of dignity. I felt that if I got 
the uplifted quality of her head, the rest would follow.” 

Shaffer includes in his selection four self portraits. 

The earliest is a streaky view of the artist in shades of blue, 
grey and white; in the latest a dark-grounded 
Rembrandtesque face emerges from under black hair that 
blends into the background. The light source in the 
picture is from below, creating contrasting shadows across 
his features, and a ghostly, paranoid mood. The eyes 
seem to move as the viewer shifts positions so that they 
always give the impression of having you in sight. 

There are far too many excellent pictures to mention 
them all here. One additional sidelight might be of 
interest to keep in mind while viewing the show. Richard 
Shaffer had a folding screen as part of the first 
composition he painted which he found especially 
triumphant. Since that time, the shape of the folding 
screen has reoccurred repeatedly in his work. It may be 
seen in several of his paintings at Cowell. It seems to be 
his own private talisman for success. Thankfully though, 
no charms are needed for this pair; their sheer talent and 
abilitv suggests a destiny with the great ones. v 
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African Dance: 
Shaking up 
traditional 
movement 


by Tc Golez 


It’s.a Tuesday or Thursday afternoon at the East Field. Close to 
10 people are congregating outside the gym. The sounds of conga 
drums and various percussion instruments fill the air, signaling the 
waiting crowd to file in. A woman with short dark hair moves to the 
center of the floor and yells, “Take hands, people, form a circle.” 

She starts a movement, elbows out, torso leaning forward and 
turning side to side. Everyone follows suit, some more proficiently 
than others. Some are still and move hesitantly, while others appear 
as though their muscles are made of rubber. The woman in the 
middle epitomizes the latter. “She looks like she doesn’t have any 
bones,” one observer said. The dancers, continually in motion, alter- 
nate in movements as simple as shifting the weight from foot to foot, 
to leaping into the air and undulating their hips. At times the whole 
room will be synchronized with the participants moving together like 
worker ants. 

Throughout the hour and a half session, the woman in the center 
determines what direction the class takes by her shouts of 
encouragement or correction. The teacher is Marian Oliker and the 
participants copying her body movements are learning African 
dance. Oliker, who also teaches privately downtown, was hired last 

faculty the PE Department to temporarily replace the jazz dance 
teacher on maternity leave. Since then, interest in the class has run 
high with 175 people turning out the first day of Spring quarter 
and 110 accepted through a lottery. With the recent furor over 
Ethnic and Native American Studies, it is interesting to note the 
large demand for this class. In a recent interview Marian Oliker 
discussed her interest and involvement in African Dance. 


What would you say are the main differences between western 
classical dance and African dance? 

One main difference is in the interaction with gravity. In 
western movement the body is pulled up and lifted away 
from the ground in an attempt to appear weightless. 
African or Black movement responds to gravity and the 
weight of the body is naturally allowed to fall. You can talk 


about it on many levels. All of our western values are 


directed upward. Heaven and paradise, Jesus Christ, all of 


that is directed upward. Generally Africans appreciate the 
earth; their ancestors are buried there, food comes from 

the ground. It is a very important part of their life so they 
want to be as close to it as possible. In the movement I’ve 
studied which is primarily from the Congo, Nigeria, and 

Ghana, this is true. 

The other difference is in energy flow. Western dance is 
about shape-making and controlling every movement. 
“Pull the legs up, pull in the stomach, don’t move the 
pelvis, keep it very precise.” There’s a lot of energy block. 
You hold one thing still while the other part moves. And 
it’s true in our daily posture. We hold our bodies, hold our 
tension, keep ourselves still. We hold our emotions so 
others can’t tell how we are feeling. Movement in the 
pelvis has social taboos attached to it. You just don’t move 
your pelvis out in public as is done in African movement. 
You could give many reasons as to why we move these 
ways, but the point is, western movement is much more 
still and held than African movement. 

My philosophy is that when you take people from this 
culture, who are used to holding still and lifting the 
weight up, and tell them to release the tension, drop the 
weight and let the body go, it’s a great liberation, both 
psychologically and physically. When a person begins to 
move differently, it’s a whole other way of being in the 
world. 

When you started doing African dance, did you find it to be a 
profound difference for you? 

Yes, it was a huge revelation for me. I was a modern 
dancer when | found African movement. 
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How long had you been doing modern dance? 
I started modern in ’75-’76 when I was 18. I started by 
doing jazz and loved it. Once I started dancing I was 
hooked. 
Where was that? 
Here {UCSC}, PE, Jazz. Then I wanted to take anything I 
could. I took modern, ballet, and auditioned for the 
Performing Arts classes. I left Santa Cruz a number of 
times and studied, and in one of those trips away, I 
discovered African movement. I’ll never forget the first 
day. I had been discontented, looking for some other way 
of moving that spoke more directly to my physical needs. 
Jazz wasn’t doing it for me anymore. I wasn’t sure what 
the need was until I found African dance. That was in 
Boston, in 1977, when I started. 
How do African dancers fare when they try to do western dance? 
I haven’t seen much interest there. Mostly I’ve seen 
western dancers, including Black western dancers, try to 
do African. That’s obviously more common in this 
country. 
And how do they do, when they try African? 
You cangggmediately spot a trained western dancer in my 
class. It d6W8 not mean the African movement is coming 
easily to them. My best dancers never took dance before 
my class. Western dancers have been trained in light 
weight use and blocked weight use and it’s very hard to 
break through that. They just don’t want to release because 
that release implies doing everything wrong that they’ve 
been taught. For example, sticking your butt out, putting 
your body forward, your whole alignment is completely 
changed. Here they’ve been trained to be perfectly 
straight, to pull the bottom under, keep everything still 
and under control. Often, instead of looking at energy 
flow and weight, they will look at the shape I’m making 
and immitate it. A lot of the dancers can pick the steps up 
easily because they’re used to doing that and taking directions. 
Their spacial use is good. But they will often have difficulty 
in Jetting go enough to do the movement. I can identify 
with them, because I was one of them. All those dancers 
went into dance class for a reason, they’re dancing all day 
long because they need to move. Some kinetic thrill is 
gone after you have just studied technique after technique.. 
A lot of them just love African class. It’s a liberating 
experience. It doesn’t mean they stop doing their formal 
dancing but it is a nice balance. 
In your classes you’ve emphasized African dance being community 
dance. I would imagine the thrill for those dancers is also the 
community feeling in African dance as opposed to the emphasis 
placed upon perfecting one’s body to perform in western dance. 
That’s really an important point. Modern dance, jazz, and 
ballet are performing arts. They are done on the stage. So 
in a ballet class for middle-aged women who have never 
danced before and are doing it for recreation, the teacher 
is still teaching for performance. She’s saying, “Look in 
the mirror, perform for your audience,” and creating this 
whole pretense of pertormance. It puts you into a self- 
conscious mode. You become aware of yourself and how 
you’ appear. Whereas my African dance class is not about 
pertormance at all. I’m never talking about performance 


in any way. So it changes the whole emphasis. And going 
one step beyond that, I’m getting you to forget about 
yourself on some level and dance for the group. 

Do you ever get flack from Black Americans for being white and 
teaching “African” Dance? 

That’s a big issue. I get it on different levels. I get a lot of 
support from Black Americans who like to see the 
stereotypes broken down and want to see the world being 
exposed to and respecting African Dance. On the other 
hand, I’ve gotten some opposition. I don’t feel com- 
fortable trying to explain why some don’t [support me]. 
That’s assuming I can go into their experience and say 
why a white person shouldn’t be teaching African dance. 
Generally African people have supported me more than 
Black Americans in many ways. 

I was the only white member in a Black dance company 
in Boston which is a very race-conscious city, especially in 
1977 during all the busing riots. It was really hard. I tried 
to stop doing African movement because I felt so in- 
appropriate, but I couldn’t. I wasn’t going to cut out this 
incredible part of my life to please some people who I 
didn’t even know. So I decided that since I was white and 
I was going to do this, I had better be good. I felt that the 
only way I could be respected by Black Americans was to 
become proficient at the form. So they could at least look 
at me and recognize what I was trying to do. I’ve taken the 
study very seriously. I live in San Francisco only because I 
need the teachers. 

So there is flack, there is support. But I admire 


The dancers, continually in motion, alternate 
in movements as simple as shifting the 
weight from foot to foot, to leaping into the 
air and undulating their hips. 


the form so much. The fact that Africans are teaching in 
universities and that the whole study of African art, music, 
and dance is being admired now in this country is great. 
Before it was [considered] silly. Hollywood's portrayal of 
African culture was absurd. Sull, I tell people I do African 
dance and they say, ‘“‘What’s that?” There’s just no idea 
what it is. So it’s important that it’s pursued. In some ways 
I would rather a Black person be teaching this but there 
isn’t someone doing that in Santa Cruz. 

Have you ever been to Africa to study? 

No, I haven’t, but I’m planning to go within the next year. 
I’ve always been involved with one project or another that 
has kept me trom going. I’ve studied from Africans [from 
Nigeria, Ghana and the Congo] in this country. I’m dying 
to go, though. I’ve done everything but go. I’ve known 
African people my whole life through my parents who 
were involved with an African Studies department at 
UCLA. We became host families to Africans. I’ve eaten 
the food, worn the clothes and watched African dance 
since I was nine years old. It’s very odd, sometimes I think 
I’ve been [to Africa] even though I haven’t. 

How does funding for the class look? Will it continue next year? 
It looks like they will have the money for me to teach like 
I’m teaching now—one section a quarter. They’re not sure 
they’ll have more than that and I’m not sure I have time 
to teach more than one class until I move back to Santa 
Cruz. PE is always struggling for money, so it’s kind of a 
constant problem. But they’re trying to get the money to 
add one more section. 


continued on page 30 
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by Todd Jones 


After seeing the Memes on stage, I was eager to talk to them— 
and a little wary of getting within range of their wit. A telephone 
call to Jackson (that’s his whole name) indicated that we might not 
be able to set up an interview —and yielded answers to some of my 
questions. 

What's it like to know you have to get up on stage and be funny? 
How do you manage on nights when you’re not in the mood? 


We're on stage three or four nights a week, every week, so of 


course there are times when you don’t feel funny. I’m sure the 
ups and downs in my personal life carry over onto the stage 
sometimes, but I try to stop that from happening...sort 
of the old tradition of going on with the show. I guess 
two other things keep me going. You've got to have faith in 
your material. Also, there’s something that Jerry Garcia 
once said that I like to paraphrase. He said that his 
experience of a performance is one experience, but that it 
doesn’t have all that much to do with the experience 

of someone in the audience. You might feel like you’ve had a 
horrible night and they might have had one of the 
greatest experiences of their life. | think that’s true. 

I guess the converse of that question is how much does your comedy 
carry over into daily life? Are you as funny offstage? 

I like to think that my comedy carries over into real life, 
and that real life carries over into my comedy. I can't 
really answer for the others [Memes Sherry Davis, Barbara 
Scott, Mark Taylor, and Paddy Morrissey]. We’re all 
different, and handle this a little differently. I like being 
funny. There’s also a kind of responsibility if you're a 
performer...I have a public persona and a private persona. 
and my public self tends to be funny. But I really do like 
bringing humor to life in small ways...injecting a bank 
clerk with a little humor, joking with people when I'm 
waiting in line somewhere. 

Jackson tells me that the Memes don't do interviews after 
performances, but after the show he introduces me to Sherry Davis. 

You must be exhausted after a show like that. 

Sherry: Mm-hm. 

1 won't keep you long. 

Sherry: No, that’s OK. 

Stull keyed up? I don’t know where you get the energy every night. 

Sherry: (rolling her eyes) Lots of drugs... 

What’s it like to have left Santa Cruz and be working in San 
Francisco? 

Sherry: Well, it’s a city, it’s a little threatening... 

The question gets lost in the introductions as Mark, Paddy, and 
Barbara join us. 

How's San Francisco been in terms of finding places to play? 
How do you find dates? 

Mark: Call every asshole you've ever heard of at every 
place you can possibly think of...connection...Connections 
help. 

Sherry: Sometimes people come up after shows... 

Barbara: And ask us not to play their club. “Listen, we 
gotta nice family establishment here.” 

Sherry. We're working all over: a long run at The 
Boarding House; college campuses, Napa, Sonoma 
Valley, San Jose... 

Do you change your material a lot for Bay Area shows? 

Mark: Sure, we drop most of the counterculture 
references, like the piece on Jerry Brown... 

Paddy: Jerry Rubin. 

Mark: Oh, yeah, Jerry Rubin. 

Paddy: At some of the JCs no one would know who he 
was. 

Sherry: You can’t joke about polarity massage in San 
Francisco. 

How about your more volatile political matenal, like the Reagan 
satire? 

Paddy: That one goes over really well. We don’t tone 
down our material. We try to keep it as current as we can 
without losing the audience. If you lose them, it’s not 
funny anymore. We get a sense of the audience by 
wandering around and talking to people before the show. 
If two out of three tables are from Palo Alto, vou don’t 
want to use any San Francisco references except maybe 
the first page of the Chronicle. 
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How much do you depend on that kind of intuition? How much 
of your material can you prepare ahead of time? 

Sherry. Well, with the audience suggestion pieces, it’s all 
improv. 

Yes, but do you already have a set of structures planned? 

Sherry: Sure, we have plots and structure, mostly “freeze 
time”’ structures. 

Barbara: Hey, how come you're not writing any of this 
down? You have a photographic memory or something? 


| Portrait of the artist as a Young Meme 


Mark: I'd like to say how nice it is to play Santa Cruz. 
This was home for a long time, and it’s a joy to be back. 
How about long-term goals, dreams? Are you working on any 

projects as individuals? 

Momentary silence. They all look as if this is an alien idea. 

Mark: There’s no time. We're together at least five nights 
a week, often during the days, too. 

Sherry: We spend a lot of time together... 

Mark: ...working up pieces, practicing. If we even want 
to develop an individual character, it’s got to be on our 
one or two nights off... 

Sherry: ...if we’re not doing laundry. 

I know it’s corny, but what’s the big dream? If you succeed more 
than you can imagine now, where will you be in five years? 

Mark: } don’t know that we have any goals like that. 
[General nodding of heads.] Our short term goal is to 
become a recognized Bay Area act. 
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Paddy: Yeah, salaries are the first thing. 

Sherry: Lots of possibilities: video, going on tour. 

Barbara: Yeah, this August we’re doing International 
Harvester conventions in Wyoming... 

Paddy: ...and Jackson’s doing their magazine centerfold. 

Sherry: Imagine him stretched out on a combine, up 
there with all those nuts and bolts. 

The conversation degenerates into triple entendres of questionable 
taste and suitability for print as I try to protest that I can’t play 
straight man in print... 

Barbara: No, really, this all started with my childhood 
dream to spend August in Wyoming. 

Well, Jackson said “No post-show interviews,” so I didn’t bring 
a tape recorder or a stenographer...or a tablet or my list of questions. 

Barbara: Uh-oh, another one of these two-line interviews. 

Sherry: We could talk about Jackson. He isn’t here. 

Sure. Is there anything else in particular I should know about the 
Memes, some deep, dark secret? 


Memes: barbed and wired 


people waiting for tables—if this careening around a 

kitchen is sanity, I’m applying for a prefrontal lobotomy. 
Between degenerate visions ot mirrors and six packs and 
fantasies of killing the night cook (if he ever shows Up), I 
remember that the Screaming Memes are playing at 
Kuumbwa. 

Two hours later, exhausted from laughing, I feel a lot 
more sane, and the world looks even crazier. The Memes’ 
satiric exaggeration of our perverted world is a great 
curative. They’re as assiduous in sniffing out absurdities 
as a pig is in hunting truffles, and so irreverent and 
merciless that no one’s likely to escape unscathed. The 
Memes will make you think, but most of all they’ll make 
you laugh. 

Not that all the Memes’ material works. With the 
diversity of their presentation—they constantly blend 
music and dance with their verbal humor—and their 
commitment to improvisation, some pieces fail to jell. 
Taken as a whole, though, the Memes’ diversity and 
daring more than make up for their occasional lapses. 

Their material ranges from the highly topical to the 
ridiculous. Some of their best pieces stem as much from 
political street theater as from traditional standup 
comedy. For example, their advertising parodies— 
“Sewers Beer,” ‘Funeral USA,” the All-Natural, Totally 
Cosmeticized Woman—hilariously point up the crass 
ways of the merchandising industry. Other pieces, such as 
a Jerry Rubin satire (“Buy This Book”) and a musical 
lampoon of corporate morality, combine to indict 
money-as-god mentality. 

As political as they sometimes are, humor always comes 
first for the Memes. When they want to make a point, they 


S aturday night, an hour past the end of my shift, 23 


slip it in while tickling your ribs, rather than clubbing you 
over the head with it. Also, their repertoire includes less 
pointed, just plain silly pieces. “Cooking With Sherry” 
features a TV cooking instructor who finally gets herself— 
not her dinner—sauced. Another Meme standard, “East/ 
West Review,” provides a point/counterpoint for movie 
critic Pauline Overkael, with her New York smug 
intellection (and fondness for gore), and San Francisco’s 
“Sunday Datebook,” with his clown garb and mimed 
reviews. 

Perhaps the best feature of the Memes’ humor is that it 
spares no one—including the Memes and their audience. 
They’re especially sensitive to the overabundance of 
absurdities native to California. One of their 
improvisational skits portrays a ludicrously 
self-congratulatory “self-aware” Californian. A friend tells 
him he’s a self-centered boor, and immediately he 
proclaims that, like, wow, this has really opened his eyes, 
and, like, made him grow so much, man, y’know. 
“Trendy,” a biting musical portrait of those dedicated to 
pursuing the ever-elusive chic, took shots at every fad from 
designer jeans to The Last Fast Food Festival. 

Like the little boy in the old story, the Memes know 
damn well that the Emperor has no clothes—the Emperor 
including everyone from President Reagan to the 
audience. Don’t go to a Memes show expecting a passive 
evening of unchallenging entertainment. Their emphasis 
on improvisation invites, and almost demands, that the 
audience participate in the humorous stripping away of 
illusions. The Memes never stop prodding sensibilities as 
well as funny bones. Vv 


—Todd Jones 
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Blacks have different needs from whites. Not that any of 
those causes aren’t equally valid, but instead of uniting in 
within our own group, I would like to see us break ex 
through that. I recognized that it’s easier fot me to say NM 
that then perhaps someone who's been badly discrimi- - 
_ nated against. But what community is about is finding 
how we’re alike. And if we have a place to come together 
then we start working things out. In movement it’s so a 
uncomplicated. It’s unpsychological, apolitical, straight- m 


i African Dance continued 


; Could you talk about what you hope to accomplish with African 
a) Stranglers continued danaa? 

My intention is to bring people together. My way is 
about love. Not romantic love, but the sort of love you see through dance and others’ might be through politics or 
every day, like people who love their cars, their houses through writing. I lead movements that can unify the 
and their bank balances. Our observation of the world is _ participants. I’m not out there trying to show, everyone 
that there isn’t any love...you look around the world, and 


all you can see is violence and hatred. So we’re going to 
sing all about the different types of love you do see. This 
album should be out in what you would call the fall. 

Is there anything else? 

What’s important is a perception of why we’re here and 

what we’re doing here. We aren’t here to pick up our 


I’m an African person or that I can do African dance. In 
the context of our culture it helps to have someone decide 
what the movement is going to be [In traditional African 
dance the drum beat leads the movement). 

My philosophy is that if people live in a community 
they share a great deal. What cities do to us is segregate us 


forward, and doesn’t have to be personal. It’s just m 


movement. Movement can transcend race, economic 
background and religion. Anyone can dance. Having 
danced with all races, it’s a wonderful feeling for me to 
make that connection with someone. I thrive on it. I 
would do it anywhere. And I'll teach anyone. You could 


and dwell on why women are different from men and why plop me down in Iowa and I'd still be trying to do that. Si 

passport to heaven or to hell...we’re all just a product of - 
nature, and while we’re here, we should be enjoying | i 
ourselves, right? We certainly weren’t put here to blow Open 7 days a week. a. 
each other’s brains out...that’s the product of someone aa ie 
else’s evil thinking...nobody was born with a gun in their _ if we POURINTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ADVISORS li 
hands...1 think that one of the greatest evils is that facility ;~ '__ af F Tri Travel le 
for fear...when we’re confronted by something we don’t k : As, Dé. MI 
understand, our natural instinct is to turn around and run #8 : L 
“away from it, whereas we should be finding out about y. SAS he Co : 
; these fearful things, that is when the answers will start Be A See. mpa B 
coming to us. If you’ve a fear of God, you should try to ak ‘ 
find ti and Sunt. what is this trip, man...and you will o. 425-7822 : 

: 3 i \ 303 Potrero #30 : 

find that there is no God out there...that’s what you will y Ge es Old Sash Mill, Santa Cruz ; 


find. 
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TRAVEL THE WORLD ON A 

SHOESTRING: Remember the 

good old days of student travel? 

We do! Good discounts are avail- 

able. For the best fare to any- 

where call Santa Cruz’s student 

travel specialists. EUROPE: 1981 

CHARTERS—Laker, Jetaway, 

Davis, Chartours & Travac all 

operate charters to Europe serv- 

ing these cities: London, Brussels, 

Amsterdam, Zurich, Madrid, & 

Paris. MORE CHEAP FLIGHTS: 

World Airways, Capitol Airways, 

Transamerica, and Laker all have 
good transatlantic fares. AND. 
EVEN: TWA, Pan Am, and British 

Airways all offer super savings. 

Ask about Apex, Standby, and 

Budget fares. USA: Supersaver and 
other discount fares to most cities. 

Plus World Airways to Hawaii and 
New York. MEXICO, CENTRAL 
& SOUTH AMERICA: Round- 

trip excursion fares to Central 
America and night flights to Guada- 
lajara and Mexico City. 150-day 
excursion fares to South America. 

SOUTH PACIFIC & ASIA: Round 
trip excursion and one-way budget 
fares to Australia & New Zealand, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga and Tahiu. 
Easy fares to Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Kula Lumpur, 
Jakarta, and Manila. SUN, SKI & 
SPORT: Ask about our donwhill 
and cross country ski packages, 
Scuba trips, Club Med and cruises. 
425-TRIP, THE TOURISM 

CENTER 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING, GROUPS:: 


problems, be assertive, share feed- 


Learn to define 


back, plan strategies for change, 
know and get what you want, make 
decisions and commitments. Based 
ona cooperative problem-solving 
model developed by Hoagie 
Wykolf. Sliding scale. Laura Davis 
662-0460 


Cuba Carnival tour combining 
politics and pleasure. July 20-27 
or July 20-August 3. Interplanner, 
call Chris (415) 626-3893. 


Neuro Linguistic Programming ts 
a model that makes it possible to 
understand the structure of an 
individual’s subjective thought and 
experience. The patterns found in 
this process are called strategies. 
Individuals who have an apputude 
or inclination in a specific area are 
people who have an effective strat- 
egy for that particular area. These 
talents are imminently program- 
mable. I have used this system to 
model the most effective strategies 
for: Memory, Test Taking, Math- 
ematics, and others. You can learn 
to use these use these same think- 
ing patterns. Call John, 425-6549. 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health 
Center offers medical-gynecolog- 
ical appointments, supportive 
abortion counseling, ovulation- 
mucus method of birth control, 
natural childbirth classes, health 
library, Lesbian Health Matters! book- 
let. Mon., Thurs., Fri. 10-4; Tues. 
10-7 pm, Wed. 10-1 & 7-9 pm. 250 
Locust St. 427-3500 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth control, pregnancy testing, 
VD screening, annual exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low cost. 
212 Laurel St., Santa Cruz. Call 


for appointment: 426-5550 


Let me help you turn your words 
into genius. PROFESSIONAL 
EDITING. Reasonable rates. Scott, 
423-6180. 


FOR SALE 

HOME STEREO SPEAKERS— 
SACRIFICE—while supply lasts, 
4-way with PIONEER DRIVERS. 
12” air suspension woofer, 5” mid- 
range, two 3” tweeters. MFG LIST 
$738 per pair. NEW IN FACTORY 
SEALED CARTONS. SACRIFICE 
FOR $188 per pair. 21st CENT- 
URY VIDEO SYSTEMS. 475-7337 


Grey and white cat, female, spayed 
and shots. Free to good home. 
Call Andrea, 462-6712. 


Peugeot 23” men’s ten speed, ex- 
cellent cond. $135, 427-2736. 


INSTRUCTION 
SUMMER DANCE WORK- 
SHOP. An intensive in dance tech- 
nique and improvisation, kinesi- 
ology, lyengar yoga, with Susan 
Foster, Karen Mora, Amy Pine. 
June 22-July 17 at Louden Nelson 
Center. For more information call 
Karen 423-3518, or Amy, 426- 
6128. 


EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING... 
all research shows that this is the 
most effective way to actually ex- 
perience the process. Would you 
like to learn Gestalt psychology, 
body/mind connections dream- 
work, life-maps, etc. from a psy- 
chotherapist who has taught all 
over the world trom UCLA to UK, 
Australia, Fiji & Nepal? 6 week 
class, $75, Thurs. Call H. Seal at 
425-1405 or 476-4656. Introduct- 
ory night $15, May 21, 


HOUSING 


A quiet homey atmosphere for 
considerate, friendly person to 
share Westside house. Yard, gard- 
en, deck. One more cat OK. $158 
per month, available mid or end 


June. 426-2668. 


Quiet woman student to share 2 
BR apt. Sauna, hot tub. $182.50 
plus uul., $150 dep. No smok- 
ing, pets. Live Oak, avail. 6-1. 476- 
8308. 


HELP WANTED 
University Community School 
—an innovative private school in 
Ben Lomond, is interviewing ex- 
perienced credentialed teachers 
for junior high and Ist grade, for 
Sept. (% or full time). Meditation 
background preferred. Class size 
max. 12. 336-5694, 336-5670, 338- 
2605. 


Vacationing? Conscientous house- 
sitter will care for you pets and 
plants. Excellent references. Linda. 
423-4620. 


Wanted: Student to drive mv Volvo 
station wagon to NYC around June 
6-12. Call or leave message for 
Marcia at 336-8250. 


PERSONALS 
PREGNANT? Consider ADOPT- 
ION instead ot ABORTION. Doct- 
or and wife will adopt vour baby. 
Call (408) 724-8857. Confidential. 


TYPING 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Light editing. EXPERIENCED 
legal secretary 476-4951 


LOW rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Close to UCSC in downtown 
area. Editing available. Flexible 
hours, several discount you may 
qualify for. CALL NOW, Susan’s 
Typing Service, 425-7818 


TYPING 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IBM SELECTRIC. GET YOUR 
PAPERS DONE NOW-—AVOID 
ITHE RUSH, 426-6659 EVEN- 
INGS. 


No TIME to TYPE? Inexpensive 
quality work. Ann, 423-9626 


& #& PROFESSIONAL TYPIST & & 
Transcription, editing. Reasonable 
and fast. Gail. 429-5267, 423-3352. 


Professional typing, student rates. 
IBM Selectyc. 688-7024 


Professional TYPING Service. ALL 
Work Done On IBM Sel. il. Josie 


Summers, 429-1099. Free Pick- 
Up and Delivery. 


TYPING, fast, accurate, reason- 
able rates. All types, including 
resumes. Pick up and delivery, 
438-5292 


Typing— Fast, accurate, guaran- 
teed typing on IBM correcting 
Selectric. 20 years experience. 
Theses, resumes, manuscripts in 
any subject. Engineering, tech- 
nical. Graphs, charts, tables. Ex- 
pert editing. Reasonable prices. 
476-0199. 


LOST: Woman’s dark brown 
leather billfold/ 4” X 8”/ CON- 
TAINS BADLY NEEDED PAPERS/ 
If found please call City on a Hill, 
429-2430 (leave message) or 423- 
7018. 
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thing you 


is a Danish... 


eating can be a real struggle between classes. 
So when you do grab a snack...grab a milk. 
Milk fits any food. Any schedule. 
From instant pudding to 3 minute eggs. 
Twenty-four hours a day. 
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theres nothing like something 


with 


Milk. 


This seal is your assurance 
of a real dairy food. d 


be 
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Friday Dinner Special: 


Chinese Chicken in Oyster Sauce 
or 
Tofu in Spicy Miso-Ginger Sauce 
with 
Rice and Egg Rolls 


The Whole Earth Restaurant is currently involved 
in a competitive bidding process for a new lease. 
Bids for the restaurant site have been submitted 
by the Whole Earth Restaurant and the Peasant 
Chef Restaurant in Los Gatos. The Comittee on 
the Whole Earth Restaurant is currently evaluating 
the bids. Major points of evaluation include: 
menu, prices, manager, chef, ambiance, financial 
statement, capital improvements, and wages. A 
decision is expected on Friday, May 22. We will let 
you know the outcome of this decision as soon 
as possible. 

We have enjoyed serving the U.C.S.C. 
community for the past 11 years, and hope to 
continue improving and expanding our service in 
the years to come. However, if we lose our lease, 
the Whole Earth Restaurant will close 
permanently at the end of the quarter. 
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POLAR... RESTAURANT 


Catering for Special Occasions 


Phone: 426-8255 HOURS: Weekdays 7am-10pm 
Located Next to the Bay Tree Book Store Weekends 9am-10pm 
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